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I should like today to attempt to define the posi- 
tion of the Christian intellectual, of the Christian 
scholar and teacher. This indeed is but a small part 
of the problem set by the subject of our discussion, 
but it is a fundamental part. 


We must locate the Christian scholar within the 
relationship implied in our subject. Two terms are 
given us, Christianity, on the one hand, and scholar- 
ship, the intellectual life of the university, on the 
other. Within the tension between these terms, we 
will find the place of the Christian intellectual, the 
man who is intellectual qua Christian. 


Now Christianity came into the world and pre- 
sented itself initially not as a culture or as a liberal 
education or as a system of philosophy but as a 
dynamic message and way of salvation. It was in- 
tended for all, the learned and the unlearned, for 
Greek and barbarian, for rich and poor — a universal 
gospel. It did as a matter of record contain a revela- 
tion of facts and of principles, but these were to be 
preached, not taught in the schools of philosophy; 
they were, first of all, to be worked into the everyday 
living of men, not to be elaborated into a pure specu- 
lative system; they constituted primarily a way of 
holiness, not a mode of intellectual culture. 


But Christianity, moving through all the ciasses 
of Roman and Greek society, very early became the 
possession also of the learned and the cultured and 
found itself called upon to determine its position with 
reference to human learning and human culture. 
And the pagan and the secular culture of this world 
found itself also forced to determine its attitude to- 
wards this new thing which now appeared alongside 
the schools as a competitive challenge. 


In dealing with this very complex problem, I shall 
indulge in a bit of over-simplification, yet, I hope, 
without losing the essential lines of development. I 
shall then distinguish three traditions, three tradi- 
tional attitudes within this complex of relationships. 


There has been, apparently from the very begin- 
ning, within Christianity an anti-intellectual tradi- 
tion. We may take as the early type of this tradition 
the powerful writer and leader, Tertullian. His con- 
demnation of the wisdom of this world, of secular 
learning, is sweeping and consistent: 


Quid ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis? quid aca- 
demiae et ecclesiae? quid haereticis et christianis? 
Nostra institutio de porticu Salomonis est, qui et 
ipse tradiderat dominum ‘n simplicitate cordis esse 
querendum. Viderint qui Stoicum et Platonicum et 
dialecticum christianismum protulerunt. Nobis curi- 
ositate opus non est post Christum Jesum nec 
inquisitione post evangelium. Cum credimus, nihil 
desideramus ultra credere. Hoc enim prius credimus, 
non esse quod ultra credere debeamus.! 


This anti-intellectual tradition has continued 
throughout the history of Christianity. It appears 
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in certain patristic writers, in some of the mediaeval 
Augustinians, in some of the Reformation leaders 
who contemned the humane learning of the Renais- 
sance as well as the scientific and philosophical cul- 
ture of the Schoolmen. And today, there is still with 
us a sub-tradition of Christian anti-intellectualism. 


This tradition can be characterized — again with 
a certain degree of over-simplification — by defining 
two theoretorical points. First, there is the tendency 
to say that revelation does not confront man with a 
statement of facts and principles, that it has no in- 
tellectual content, and to maintain that the act of 
faith is not an act of the intellect and is in no sense 
an act of knowledge. The act of faith is thus re- 
moved from the area of intelligence and knowledge; 
it becomes a blind adherence to the Divine darkness; 
it is in the area of value rather than of truth; it be- 
comes entirely voluntaristic, or worse still, simply a 
matter of feeling and emotion. 


In the second place, there is a tendency — in per- 
haps another direction—to say, as Tertullian did, 
that, since revelation has given man all he needs to 
know for salvation, other learning is superfluous and 
unnecessary. Indeed, from this standpoint, to seek 
other knowledge than that of the Scriptures and 
of Christian tradition, is to indulge that vice of 
curiositas against which the mediaeval Augustinians 
warned us so solemnly. In this view, Christianity is 
a total and self-sufficient surrogate for human cul- 
ture and learning; it is opposed to these and need 
have no part in them. 


I have said that this tradition is still alive in the 
world today. Among Protestants it shows itself as 
a disparagement of reason, almost, at times, a re- 
jection of reason, and as an effort to displace the act 
of faith from the intellectual level to a non-rational 
or even sub-rational status. Among Catholics it is 
currently showing itself —to use Maritain’s phrase 
—as a sort of “theological imperialism’ in which 
theological knowledge is regarded as a complete 
substitute for other disciplines, specifically for phil- 
osophy, and the theologian is made, as it were ex 
officio, competent to judge matters internal to the 
other disciplines. 


Over against this anti-intellectual sub-tradition 
within Christianity, we find the effort of secular 
learning to define its attitude in confrontation with 
Christian revelation. This tradition we may start, if 
we wish, with Celsus, Origen’s adversary, following 
it through the learned pagans of the third and fourth 
centuries against whom Augustine wrote, finding it 
again in the sceptics of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, in the Deists of the eighteenth, in the 
materialists of the nineteenth and finally in the secu- 
lar intellectuals of today. 


This tradition also says that whatever the act of 
faith may be, whatever value it may have, it is not 
an intellectual act and its content, if any, does not 
belong to the order of knowledge. It belongs rather 
to the area of personal value preferences or of sym- 
bolic satisfaction of psychological needs. It is rather 


2. See footnote 6. 


to be classified with prejudices and emotional choices 
than with intellectual convictions. Therefore, reve- 
lation and faith not only may but must be ignored in 
the intellectual life and in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Revelation and faith are not only irrelevant; they are 
positive hindrances to the enterprise of scholarship. 


In modern times this tradition has developed 
many sub-forms, an extreme variety of which is that 
called “scientism.” Those who follow this way of 
thinking maintain that the only kind of real knowl- 
edge we can obtain as human beings and the only 
possible genuine truth result from those methods 
which are grouped together under the rubric of “the 
scientific method.” In some cases, “scientific method” 
is used in a broad sense, but often enough it refers to 
methods closely modeled on or identical with those 
of the physical and biological sciences. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Professor Homer Smith asserts that the only 
method we have for attaining truth and knowledge 
is the method of science; all else is empty specula- 
tion. Thus, he denies intellectual status not only to 
revelation and faith but to much else besides. He 
concludes, logically enough it seems to me: “The 
contemporary philosopher recognizes the essential 
indignity of man and his emotions.’ 


I would characterize this tradition and especially 
the sub-tradition represented by Professor Smith as 
anti-intellectual. In the first place, it agrees with the 
anti-intellectual Christian tradition in depriving the 
act of faith of an intellectual content and of re- 
spectability as an intellectual conviction. Moreover, 
there is a deeper point of agreement with the anti- 
intellectual Christian tradition. For the latter tra- 
dition disparages reason in that it is powerless to 
achieve truth, thus making way for the blind trust 
of faith, while the former disparages reason in that 
it is powerless to attain those fundamental truths 
about God and man which are the necessary setting 
for an intellectual act of faith. In Chesterton’s story, 
The Blue Cross, Father Brown explains to the great 
French criminal Flambeau how he recognized that 
the criminal’s clerical garb was imposture: “You at- 
tacked reason,” said Father Brown. “It’s bad the- 
ology.” And I would add: “It’s bad epistemology.” 


In the second place, this tradition limits the 
resources of the human mind to some. one sort or 
several sorts of methodologies. This is an anti- 
intellectualism of the kind referred to by Dean 


3. “The layman is apt to think of a scientist as one who possesses 
some magic gift for discovering truth. Every scientist will hasten to ly 
that he has no such gift, that indeed there is no touchstone of any id 
for the discovery of truth. Science discovers truth the hard way: enter- 
taining no a priori certitudes, she starts from ignorance and, by tested and 
critical procedures, little by little wrests from nature successive fragments 
of information which prove to be verifiable by competent observers at all 
times and in all places. This body of verifiable knowledge is what the 
scientist means by truth, and the process by which science extracts it from 
nature is called the scientific method. The scientific method has been tried 
and tested for some three centuries and remains inviolate as the only re- 
— method for discovering something, or anything, that can be called 
‘truth.’ 


“Scientific research is directed at the whole of nature, at its most 
minute events and its farthermost galaxies. There is no special ‘scientific 
field’; no aspect of the atom, no aspect of life, no aspect of time or space, 
can be conceived as lying outside its purview. Science would cease to be 
science and its victories over the unknown would decrease were it to fail 
to explore the whole of nature for exploration’s sake. But no interpreta- 
tion of the atom or life or of time or space can be accepted as other than 
mere —— until it has been verified by acceptable scientific methods.” 
Homer W. Sm “Objectives and Objectivity in Science,” THE YALE 
SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINE, XXIII (February, 1949), 2 


4. Ibid., p. 3. 
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Charles Odegaard when speaking of the evils of 
over-specialization: 


_ It [specialization] also invited a form of anti- 
intellectualism within the colleges and universities 
themselves, the anti-intellectualism of the intellectual 
expert who has a great respect for rational methods 
in the particular area which he has chosen to study 
but who, ignorant of the elements of rational analysis 
in other fields, may be contemptuous of his colleagues 
and anti-intellectual in the net effect of his opinions 
about their work.5 


One kind or several kinds of knowing are se- 
lected as valid, all others being rejected, and “truth,” 
“certitude,” “critical mind,” “evidence,” etc. are all 
interpreted and defined within these limited metho- 
dologies. This amounts to an epistemological error 
of considerable proportions and gives rise, often 
enough today, to what Maritain has called a “‘scien- 
tific imperialism.” 


The resources of the human intelligence are limited, 
and intelligence itself is defined as and identified 
with only a part of its total ambit. This again is a 
disparagement of reason which, from the standpoint 
of the Christian intellectual, is both bad theology 
and bad epistemology. 


It should be noted — though I do not intend here 
to argue the substantive issues involved — that the 
secularist rejection of faith and revelation from the 
sphere of knowledge and scholarship is today very 
largely a matter of assumptions. It is assumed that 
scientific methodology is alone valid, for obviously 
this is not a point which could in turn be established 
by scientific methodology. It is assumed that phil- 
osophy as distinct from science is bankrupt. It is 
assumed that Hume proved the impossibility of evi- 
dence for miracles and that modern science has fin- 
ished off the job. It is assumed that Kant and Dewey 
and Logical Positivism have refuted the arguments 
for the existence of God. It is assumed that the 
Higher Criticism has destroyed the value of the 
Bible and that Renan’s word on the subject, though 
now somewhat dated, is still substantially final. No 
doubt there are secular intellectuals who have made 
a thorough scholarly study of the Christian intellec- 
tual position, though I have never met any such 
either personally or in writings. This in no way 
derogates from the integrity and intelligence of our 
secular scholars for, historically speaking, it is quite 
understandable why such unexamined assumptions 
ae form part of their patrimony of presupposi- 

ions. 


5. Charles E. Odegaard, “Graduate Teaching and Research in United 
States Universities,” THE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION AND STU- 
DENT LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES, June, 1955, p. 7. 


6. “In the history of human knowledge we see now one, now another 
of these intellectual virtues, now one, now another, of these types of knowl- 
edge, trying, with a sort of imperialism, to seize, at the expense of the 
others, the whole universe of knowledge. Thus, at the time of Plato and 
Aristotle, there was a period of philosophical and metaphysical imperialism ; 
in the Middle Ages, at least before St. Thomas Aquinas, a period of theo- 
logical imperialism; since Descartes, Kant and August Comte, a period of 
scientific imperialism which has progressively lowered the level of reason 
while at the same time securing a splendid technical domination of ma- 
terial nature.” Jacques Maritain, The Range of Reason (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952), p. 11. 


7. In a previous article [“‘An Essay in Educational Theory,” THE 
MODERN SCHOOLMAN, XXV (January, 1948), 114-115], I commented as 
follows — and I believe the comment is still pertinent: “The misrepresenta- 
tion of the doctrine of original sin in non-Catholic writing — even cantante 
writing —in English-speaking countries is only an instance of a muc 
wider practice. If we think of the vast complexity and long history of 


I have spoken of two traditions, one of them 
being the anti-intellectual Christian sub-tradition. 
This latter sub-tradition may at times and in certain 
places have been the dominant Christian mood, but, 
if we take the long view of the Christian tradition 
and embrace its full history, we find that the domi- 
nant and main tradition has not been the anti- 
intellectual one. On the contrary, Christian human- 
sim and Christian intellectualism have been the 
central vital tradition. We may take as our first 
exemplar of this tradition that charming and cour- 
ageous man, Saint Justin the Martyr. His own ac- 
count of his conversion describes him as a wandering 
scholar going from philosophical school to philo- 
sophical school, looking for wisdom —for, as we 
might say, a real liberal education. He tells us how 
at last he encountered a Christian priest and, 
through him, found in Christianity what he had been 
seeking in the philosophical schools. But, having 
embraced Christianity, he did not reject the culture 
of the Greeks or the learning of the Romans. He 
continued to call himself a “philosopher,” that is, a 
scholar, an “intellectual.” But his Christianity — 
by the title of truth and knowledge — became in- 


trinsic to his scholarship, a part of his intellectual —-]03— 


growth and work. He was a Christian scholar qua 
Christian. But, by the same title of truth and knowl- 
edge, he retained the culture of classical civilization ; 
for he saw all knowledge and all truth — no matter 
from what source or by what methods acquired — 
as interrelated and intimately reducible to the Chris- 
tian God Who counts among His Divine Names that 
of “Ipsa Veritas.” This is the tradition which we 
can trace through the Christian schools of Alexan- 
dria, and through Saint Augustine, which gave rise 
to the great mediaeval universities, the tradition 
within which Albert the Great and Saint Thomas 


Catholic theology, it is not surprising to find scholars outside Catholic 
centers of learning quite ignorant of it. This innocence of theological learn- 
ing is all the more excusable in view of the dearth of scientific theology in 
the English language. But to find some of these same scholars prepared to 
expound, explain, and criticize theology without applying the normal canons 
of scholarly investigation is indeed most surprising. Yet this is by no means 
a rare experience. For particularly crude examples see Northrop, THE 
MEETING OF EAST AND WEST (New York: Macmillan, 1946). passim 
and especially pp. 254-90, or Stuart Chase, THE TYRANNY OF WORDS 
(New York: Harcourt, 1938), pp. 215, 237-38, 242. For an urbane example 
of the same see “The Meaning of Religion for Man” by John Herman 
Randall, Jr., in PREFACE TO PHILOSOPHY: TEXTBOOK (New York: 
Macmillan, 1946), pp. 297-410. The attitude is not new. ‘He [Renan] is 
surprised at the levity with which others doff their faith. “En realite,” he 
said, “peu de personnes ont le droit de ne pas croire au christianisme. Si 
tous savaient combien le filet tisse par les theologiens est solide, comme il 
est difficile d’en rempre les mailles, quelle erudition on y a deployee, quelle 
habitude il faut pour denouer tout cela!’”’’ Maurice Baring. HAVE YOU 
ANYTHING TO DECLARE? (New York: Knopf, 1937), p. 128. 


“Denis de Rougemont comments thus: ‘But all this, it will be thought, 
is theology. I know few occupations more decried in our century, few words 
which hold less appeal for our contemporaries, and I am not speaking of 
the uncultivated but of the intellectua! elite. You meet great scientists, 
philosophers, moralists, writers known throughout the world: nine times 
out of ten, these masters of modern thought confess to you without the 
least blush, slightly astonished at the question, that they have not read in 
their lives a single theological treatise. They would be even more astonished 
if they were told that this is evident in all their work: they would not 
quite see the connection. I consider that this involves a retrograde attitude, 
more alarming for the future of culture than the misdeeds of the fascist 
hordes. 

“The mind of the Occident and its vocabulary were born of the great 
theological debates in the centuries of the primitive Church. Our music, 
our sculpture, our painting were born in the choirs of the churches, while 
our poetics were composed in the atmosphere of the Manichean sects. Even 
the great modern philosophies, Descartes and Kant, Hegel, Auguste Comte 
and Marx, took position on theological issues at their starting point. To 
be ignorant of theology is to break with the most fruitful tradition of Oc- 
cidental culture. It is therefore to condemn oneself unwittingly to remaking 
the spiritual discoveries formulated for more than fifteen hundred years by 
the Fathers of the Church and the great heretics. The theological naivete 
of our century is one of the most considerable advantages of the new bar- 
barism. I can compare it only to a kind of decay of the intelligence, whi-h 
prevents us from chewing and digesting our spiritual experiences.’ THE 
DEVIL’S SHARE (2d ed., ‘The Bollingen Series 11°; New York: Pantheon, 
1945), pp. 125-26.” 
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Aquinas, Saint Thomas More, Bellarmine, New- 
man and the Christian intellectuals of today are to 
be numbered. 


Of course, revelation, as a message of salvation, 
is much more than the communication of knowledge, 
and the act of faith by which a man accepts revela- 
tion, as a moral and religious commitment and a 
grace-governed act, is much more than an act of 
intelligence or knowledge.* But within this tradition 
revelation is seen as presenting to man’s intelligence, 
with warrant of authenticity, facts and principles 
which belong to the category of knowledge; the act 
of faith is seen to be an act of the intellect, an 
increase of knowledge which, at first but dimly 
grasped, can be elaborated by human disciplines and 
human intelligence into a true intellectual discipline 
— theology. 


In virtue of this aspect of revelation and faith, 
their elaboration takes its place within the full ambit 
of human intellectual culture, and theology becomes 
a valid and independent intellectual discipline with 
its own factual starting points, its own methods and 
its own competencies. -From this standpoint the 


—104— authority of the Scriptures and the Church becomes 


intrinsic to the intellectual enterprise for, from this 
standpoint, they are part of the validating metho- 
dology of theology and part of its initial facts, just 
as testimony and human witness are intrinsic to the 
enterprise of historical scholarship. 


Now I should define the college and especially 
the university in terms of teaching and scholarship, 
that is, as intellectual enterprises. This is not to 
deny that universities and especially colleges have 
additional objectives and obligations; indeed, they 
are bound to promote character development and 


& Cf. “Now just as the first beginnings of knowledge in sense ex- 
perience and the dawning of reason are both a partial fulfillment of man’s 
essential nature as well as a light to guide him towards greater perfection, 
so in the supernatural order God has given us a new source of knowledge 
— will-dependent indeed and obscure, yet truly certitudinal knowledge, which 
is already a remote participation in the vision of God and a guide to its 
final achievement. This source of knowledge is Faith. For Faith is not a 
feeling, a hopeful opinion, or a vague divining of uncertain things; it is 
an acceptance of knowledge, held with certainty, yet not on evidential in- 
sight. It is certain, for it is a participation in the wisdom of God. It gives 
new knowledge, for it contains as well truths otherwise beyond even man’s 
daring conjecture as truths that men could reach only with difficulty and 
with some admixture of error. It is not the end of intelligent insight but 
the beginning; for, like a new sense experience or a new scientific discovery, 
it releases the mind for a deeper development and a profounder insight. 
Nor is it violence to man’s full nature, for it is the acceptance of divinely 
attested truth by an act that is free, intellectual, reasonably grounded, and 
yet grace-inspired and -empowered. Man is free; man is reasonable; man 
is naturally subordinated to God; man is naturally open to the moving 
breath of divine love and its gifts. Faith is thus a gift that continues man’s 
basic drives but lifts them up and continues them on a higher and divine 
level. If, then, philosophy discovers man’s distinctive perfection in the 
possession of being through knowledge and love, theology finds that, in 
actual reality, this perfection will be ultimately the possession of God, of 
Being, through the knowledge of direct vision and ecstatic love. 


“It is necessary to stress the nature of Faith in order to make clear 
how it enters into educational theory. For Faith, the supernatural life, and 
the vision of God are not extrinsically or violently annexed to the nature of 
man. On the contrary, they presuppose human nature and, ideally at least, 
the perfection of human nature. They add a new dimension to man; and 
therefore the whole of human living is transformed indeed and redirected. 
but in its own values and nature is not destroyed. Nor is the vision of God 
promised merely as an extrinsic reward, like a tip to a waiter or a lollipop 
to a well-behaved child. Indeed, man, from the first moment and especially 
from the moment of Faith, begins to live his perfection. All knowledge and 
all contemplation in this life are already a participation in the end itself, 
a remote and analogous beginning that is none the less continuous with the 

— the full vision of truth is the possession of God. 


“Hence Faith, the supernatural life, and the promise of the vision of 
God do not cancel human values; on the contrary they presuppose them. 
Per se the ideal subject of grace is a man fully formed in natural per- 
fection. Grace does not destroy nature but perfects it in an undreamed-of 
and gratuitous way. Ideally then, the perfect Christian includes the perfect 
human being. Consequently, in Catholic education supernatural and natural 
development blend into a single harmonious process.” - Henle, 8.J.. 
“An Essay in Educational Theory,” THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN, XXV 
(January, 1948), 110-111. 


high moral living. But the intrinsic work of the 
university is intellectual and scholarly development, 
not moral betterment. It must provide for the de- 
velopment of human intellectual culture in its fullest 
ambit. What is admitted to the intrinsic intellectual 
work of the university must be admitted by a title 
of intellectual legitimacy. 


Likewise whatever is given an intrinsic place in 
the intellectual work of the scholar as such, must be 
legitimized by the same credentials, must show the 
stamp of knowledge, truth and intellectual discipline. 


Now, it seems to me, that Christian anti-intellec- 
tualism and anti-intellectual secularism both deprive 
revelation, faith and theology of these credentials. 
They agree in the conclusion that revelation, faith 
and theology cannot find a legitimate place intrinsic 
to the intellectual work of the scholar or of the uni- 
versity, and, consequently, that the university and 
the intellectual can call themselves a Christian uni- 
versity or a Christian intellectual only extrinsically 
— as aman might call himself a “blond intellectual” 
or a “bourbon-drinking scholar.” 


The case is quite different in the main Christian 
tradition. Herein revelation, faith and theology are 
found to be intrinsic to the work and life of scholar- 
ship, first of all, by the same title as any other dis- 
cipline, that is, in virtue of being knowledge and 
having validated intellectual content; secondly, be- 
cause they make available to scholarship facts and 
principles which no other discipline can provide — 
and these about matters of the highest value for the 
understanding of man and the world. This tradition 
agrees with the secular scholar that pure extrinsic 
authority, emotional commitments, preferences of 
prejudice, have no title to intrinsic place within the 
intellectual work of the university. The issue does 
not lie here. The issue is really one of fundamental 
epistemology and of fact. Are the power and the 
resources of human reason as limited as anti- 
intellectual secularism believes? Are reason’s ways 
to knowledge as narrowly confined as secularism 
asserts? Is revelation a pseudo-fact, as secularists 
assert and — usually — assume? 


The Christian intellectual sees revelation as vali- 
dated fact which must be taken into account as any 
other fact; he sees faith as having a valid knowledge 
content which must be added to man’s knowledge; 
he sees theology as a valid intellectual elaboration of 
this fact and this knowledge. But, in addition, he 
accepts the full range of disciplines which have de- 
veloped in Western culture. He wants geology and 
physics and psychiatry and literature and history 
and theology and all the rest within the university ; 
he wants to take all knowledge into account, to work 
out laboriously the proper limitations and bearing 
of each and the interrelationship of all. 


On this view, to omit revelation from a univer- 
sity is as serious (and for the same reasons) and 
indeed more serious (for special reasons) as to omit 
history or biology. The facts of revelation and faith 
and the elaborated insights of theology are part of 
the intellectual patrimony of educated people to 
which we all have a right as much as we have a 
right to the facts of science and the insights of 
literature. 
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The transmission of the facts and principles of 
revelation will be, in the earliest years of training, 
carried on, as in other disciplines, by a sort of in- 
doctrination. We teach young children the ordinary 
rules of hygiene —to brush their teeth — not by 
giving them a course in scientific medicine; we give 
them historical fact, not by laying before them all 
the evidence for their critical evaluation, but by 
simply telling them that these are the facts. So 
also in religion. But this, though completely justi- 
fied, is not liberal education. When the children 
come to college we wish to bring them to intellectual 
maturity, to a personal possession of their knowl- 
edge — at least, since this cannot be done thoroughly 
and in detail, in principle. However critical we may 
wish them to be, we do not want them to leave col- 
lege confused or negative about the validated facts 
of any discipline. So each discipline aims to bring 
them to a critical grasp of its facts and validated 
principles and this by the method proper to the dis- 
cipline itself. Theology is here no exception, though 
anti-intellectual secularism would demand that criti- 
cism in theology be conducted by the same rules as 
in some other discipline, the physical sciences, for 
example. 


The Christian scholar of the intellectual tradition 
is thus the integral heir of Western culture. He ac- 
cepts and embraces all the disciplines whether of 
Christian or pagan or secular origin; takes all the 
facts into account and inter-relates all disciplines. 
He evaluates method, evidence, criticism in function 
of the discipline in question.® If he is wrong, he still 
has all that the secularist has; if he is right, he has 
all this and a great deal more, a new intellectual 
dimension to the whole of his knowledge. 


And we need not fear that Christian scholarship 
will chill devotion and worship. On the contrary, 
the Christian scholar finds, as Saint Augustine did, 
that his hunger for knowledge is a hunger for God, 
that his pursuit of truth blends into and becomes 
one with his love of the Truth which is God. 

9. The ideal is described by Maritain: “It would be a great conquest 
if the human mind could end these attempts at spiritual imperialism which 
bring in their wake no less serious damage, to be sure, than that which 
results from political imperialism; it would be a great achievement if the 
human mind could establish on unshakable foundations the freedom and 


autonomy as well as the vital harmony and the mutual strengthening of 
the great disciplines of knowledge through which the intellect of man strives 


indefatigably toward truth.” THE RANGE OF REASON (New York:_] Q5— 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952), p. 11. 


SOME PRINCIPLES FOR THE SOLUTION 
OF PROBLEMS IN SISTER FORMATION 


Reverend Romuald Edenhofer, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict, Oregon 


Father Edenhofer studied philosophy and theology at the University 
of Munich and was professor in the Benedictine school in Metten, Bavaria, 
for 15 years. During that period he was active in youth movements, serving 
as an “ideator”—a man w' seeks out new ideas in the formation of 
Catholic youth according to the needs of the times. 

Some time ago I had the pleasure of an informal 
discussion with four Sisters and another priest on 
the need for giving junior Sisters specialized train- 
ing in the various fields of education. As our con- 
versation developed, the topic narrowed itself down 
to the question: Is this need met by the sudden 
transfer of a newly professed Sister from the shel- 
tered atmosphere of the novitiate, with its exclusive 
concentration on spiritual training, to the relatively 
mundane environment of even a Catholic college with 
its intensified preoccupation with secular subjects? 


Our efforts to answer this question ended in sub- 
stantial agreement on this one point: namely, there 
must be continuity between the work begun in the 
novitiate and any subsequent specialized training. 
Or, phrased in another way, further educational 
preparation must be a development of what has been 
given before, during the canonical period prior to 
vows. This, we decided, is a first principle. Upon 
its application will hinge the safety and unity of a 
young Sister’s psychologico-spiritual make-up. Any 
abuse of this principle will be to that degree an 
exposure of the Sister’s mind — mind in the broad 


sense — to the danger of a dichotomy, which, in 
effect, is nothing short of a split-personality in the 
pedagogical realm. 


We also agreed that this same principle would 
retain its value even in the program of giving fur- 
ther theological training to Sisters. Furthermore, 
but hardly necessary to say, we concluded that the 
efficacy of this principle for any Sister Formation 
movement is so evident as to render it practically 
a platitude. 


Another question that one of the Sisters, a su- 
perior, directed to me was where and under what 
kind of faculty I thought Sisters should receive 
their further theological training. I shall develop 
the reasons for my answer. 


Formation for Whom? 


My first reasons were what might be called 
grammatical, or, what I consider better said, phil- 
osophical. If we are going to speak of a Sister For- 
mation program, then let us keep it at that. In such 
a concept the subjects must be and remain Sisters. 
By definition as well as fact, at least to my mind, 
we are treating of the formation of Sisters, not 
Catholic lay teachers. Careless consideration on this 
point will only heighten the confusion which as yet 
hinders the accomplishment of the ideals under dis- 
cussion in the SF movement. 
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I stated this second principle in reference to the 
use of a Catholic college in the formation of a Sister. 
Its validity would only be accentuated in reference 
to a non-Catholic college. I could justify the special- 
ized formation of Sisters in an institution of this 
latter kind, prescinding of course from theological 
studies, only upon the hypothesis that Sisters are 
but a group of spinsters residing in a private board- 
ing house and contracted for to teach in Catholic 
schools. Again, I could justify it if by formation 
were meant merely the mechanical addition of 
knowledge to their already acquired spiritual and 
ascetical training. But it should be evident to all 
of us that the real purpose of Catholic education is 
not the imparting of mere knowledge but rather of 
truth. Furthermore, formation is more than educa- 
tion, and in turn education is more than mere in- 
struction, though a relative degree of proficiency in 
literature and the sciences may be common to all 
three. 


By Sister formation, then, we should mean a 
real formation, a program that looks to the mature 
moulding and development of a Sister’s intellect, 


—106— will power, emotional life, imagination, and, above 


all, spiritual mentality. To stray from the concepts 
expressed by the italicized terms will be to dissipate 
our energies and retard a much-needed advance. 


Scriptural Passages Related to Formation 


‘To return to a point made earlier, and in further 
claboration of this second principle, it should also 
be evident that a Sister is more than just a young 
woman who teaches children or nurses sick people. 
She is first and substantially a Sister; only then, 
accidentally as it were, is she teacher or nurse. 
There are several passages in Holy Scripture that 
serve as keys to a much deeper understanding of this. 


When God created man, the Book of Genesis tells 
us that He “formed” man from the clay of the 
ground, breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and made man a living soul.! And in chapter two it 
is recorded that God also made Adam fall into a deep 
sleep, and, while he slept, took away one of his ribs, 
and filled its place with flesh. This rib which He had 
taken out of Adam the Lord God “formed” into a 
woman.2 From these two passages we can glean for 
fruitful consideration two thoughts: namely, that 
the formation of man and woman was performed 
according to God’s Idea, or, in other words, both 
man and woman express the Idea of God; and sec- 
ondly, that God’s breath, or rather, God’s life, had 
a paramount role in the formation of the first human 
beings. Taken together, this means that God in 
“forming” man, skillfully expressed a likeness of 
His own life. In man, then, is wed the Divine Skill 
and the Divine Spirituality — a formation with no 
loss to the Divine Idea. What more beautiful symbol 
for the Sister Formation movement could be found 
than this wedding! 


Another significant passage can be found in St. 
Paul’s letter to the Philippians. We read there that 


:7, as translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox. 


1. 
2. Gen. 2:21. 


Christ: “... Who, being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God: But emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a man. 
He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even to the death of the cross.”? Some of the newer 
and more modern translations substitute “nature” 
for “form,” and so render the phrase to read: “Be- 
ing on equality with God,” or “having the nature of 
God, took the nature of a slave.” Again, others 
translate: ‘annihilated Himself,” “ceased to be,” 
or “stripped Himself.” Commentators then asked 
what the word “stripped” means. It cannot refer 
to the “form” of God Itself because the form or 
nature of God is intrinsic and identical with Him. 
Would it not be, then, the equality of homage and 
glory? No one can renounce his nature, but he can 
renounce the enjoyment of the rights which the 
nature confers. By attributing an exact value to 
these two expressions, namely, “form” (the Divine 
Nature), and “stripped” (renouncing the glory 
rightfully His), we obtain a reading that is at once 
a coherent exegesis and irreproachable theology. 
Christ stripped Himself by assuming or by taking 
the form of a servant. It was a voluntary self- 
stripping, not of His Nature but of that splendor 
due His Nature. 


Do we dare accommodate this passage to fit the 
vocation of Sisters? We may in this sense: They 
are by form or “nature” religious, that is, they 
should be. This implies the total belonging to and 
service of God. By essence their profession makes 
God alone their sole reason for existence. By assign- 
ment, however, they humble or empty themselves by 
taking the form of a servant. When they become a 
teacher or nurse, the object of their service becomes 
man. 


The analogy, of course, limps. In the event that 
a contemplative nun were involved, it would be 
clearer. Certainly the sacrifice of the relative quiet 
and leisure which the cloister offers for prayer, in 
order to undertake a more active life in school, 
would be a real “stripping” of what by “nature” 
was integral to her state. Nevertheless, in part, at 
least, the comparison can hold for the Sisters of an 
active order in that their serving of God is re- 
directed by their serving of man. The essential ele- 
ment to be retained in this accommodation is that 
the “nature” must always be retained intact. Joined 
with humility St. Paul was primarily concerned with 
the Oneness (Unity) of Christ. Christ was first and 
always God even when in servitude to man, just as, 
when in the role of servant, His serving of man was 
first and always the serving of God. 


A Fusion of Values 


There is no doubt, as far as real Catholic think- 
ing and judging are concerned, that the religious 
state of sisterhood in the eyes of God holds the first 
and essential value. The activities of teaching or 
nursing or whatever else it might be that this state 
undertakes and the so-called “careers” which these 


3. 2 Phil. 5:21, Douay-Rheims version. 
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fields engender, are, as all will admit, of only second- 
ary and accidental importance. However, I should 
think that according to the accommodation described 
above, this secondary value would not exist at all in 
the event of a truly “formed” Sister. There would 
be a perfect fusion of values. All would be of pri- 
mary value since it would be no longer state and 
activity but rather state in action. 


The end-product of any Sister Formation move- 
ment would then not be a Sister-teacher but rather 
a Sister-who-teaches. I admit that the nuance is 
slight, but nonetheless I feel it is real. To my mind, 
at least, it is the inevitable and logical conclusion 
of the two principles I have previously set forth; 
namely that: . 


1. Between religious and specialized training 
there must be a strict continuity. 


2. The subject of any Sister Formation move- 
ment is first, last and always strictly of the 
species, Sister. 


Again, if we would consider the religious life of 
a Sister in itself as her sole career, we can see that 
it alone generates for her the spiritual beauty of 
virginity and maternity which should be a Sister’s 
by nature. These two attributes and their corre- 
sponding traits do not by essence lie in the teacher 
or nurse. Of course, in this case the maternity is 
spiritual, but the point is that the ideal woman is 
both Virgin and Mother, and this by unity, not by 
way of a double life. 


Dangers of “Dichotomy” 


I would now like to re-phrase the original ques- 
tion of this article and ask: In what atmosphere do 
we wish that our voung Sisters be further trained? 


We must agree that the only atmosphere con- 
sistent with the specialized training (formation) of 
a Sister is one that meets the demands of a truly 
Catholic college. Otherwise, the atmosphere is not 
Catholic and exposes the one concerned to what both 
logic and psychology classify as a “dichotomy.” 
This would mean that the Sister as Sister would be 
a religious but as teacher would be but an oracle of 
non-religious facts. On the truly Catholic plane such 
a phenomenon is absurd, or at least a very unsatis- 
factory and unhappy product, both objectively and 
personally. 


The disregard of these factors will never pass 
without ill effects. The sectioning of knowledge in 
most of our schools, colleges, and universities, even 
Catholic, into water-tight compartments creates a 


“Finally for such an important duty [religious 
education] the Church needs fully qualified teachers. 
Priests, religious, lay catechists, each according to 
his or her own sphere, should pay the greatest at- 
tention to their doctrinal and pedagogical prepara- 
tion; as much as, and more than, secular studies — 
but in a manner in acordance with its supernatural 
aspect — religion ought to be taught in the most 


departmentalized mind on the part of teachers as 
well as the students. This fatal fault of our teach- 
ing today is a direct result of our neglect of a truly 
intellectual and integrating philosophy. In ultimate 
analysis, of course, this sectioning of the mind is 
based on a radically erroneous view of the Creator’s 
rights over the universe and the relation of the uni- 
verse to Him. 


One finds such a thought in Cardinal Newman’s 
Idea of a University, where he says: 


All knowledge forms one whole, because its sub- 
ject matter is one, for the universe in its length and 
breadth is so intimately knit together that one cannot 
separate portion from portion, except by a mental 
abstraction; and again, as to its Creator, though He, 
of course. in His own being is infinitely separate from 
it, yet He has so implicated Himself with it, and 
taken it into His very bosom, by His presence in it, 
His providence over it, His impressions upon it, and 
His influence through it, that we cannot truly or fully 
contemplate it without contemplating Him. 


“Catholic Atmosphere” an Essential 
Thus the answer to our question on the desired 


atmosphere in which our Sisters are to receive __1Q7— 


higher specialized training will depend entirely on 
the Catholicism in our higher institutes of learning. 
This answer, of course, remains idealistic unless our 
Catholic schools have initiated a corresponding for- 
mation movement for themselves. Of this ideal, 
however, we should all be convinced. Anything short 
of it can only be tolerated, and this only if other 
measures are insured which will so provide for the 
individual student-Sister herself that she can inte- 
grate and harmonize all that she learns with her 
daily religious development. 


What I have tried to say in this article has been 
said many times before and by more capable ob- 
servers than I, yet it is my hope that as “repetitio 
est mater studiorum” this re-statement will add some 
slight note of impetus and support to what others 
have already offered. By way of summary, I have 
asked that two principles be constantly observed: 
namely, that specialized training be always a con- 
tinuation of previous religious training and for- 
mation, and that the Sister Formation movement 
always limit itself to the “formation” of Sisters, 
and not teachers or nurses or representatives of 
other professions. In applying these principles I 
have tried to present some theological notions which 
might serve as a basis for keeping the religious state 
and active service of a Sister a unified whole, and 
also I have asked that we entrust this higher for- 
mation only to a truly Catholic atmosphere. 


favorable intellectual and moral conditions. We re- 
joice at the efforts already made in this direction 
by the catechetical institutes.” 


Letter from the Vatican to Msgr. de Provenchéres, 
president of the National Congress of Re- 
ligious education, Paris, April 13-15, 1955. In 
Lumen Vitae, X, nos. 2-3 (1955), p. 450. 
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THE FORMATION:OF THE MISSIONARY SISTER 


Reverend J. Franklin Ewing, S.J. 
Fordham University 


Father E associate at Fordham uni- 
jew yr holds the A.B., M.A., and 8.T.L. degrees from Woodstock college, 
and Ph.D. degree from Harvard university. At Fordham he is currently 
director of Research Services, director of the Institute of Mission Studies, 
and secretary of the Fordham University Conference of Mission Specialists. 

A Sister goes out from her own country and her 
own people — a missionary. What does the Church 


expect of her work — and therefore of her prepa- 
ration? 


There is no question about it: this Sister is 
entering a new and different world, and must be 
specially prepared for it. 


She leaves the relative comforts of living among 
her own people. The greatest comfort (unnoticed 
until she arrives overseas) is precisely living in a 
universe to which she is accustomed. She leaves 
a world in which everybody believes in the germ 
theory, in a preoccupation with the clock, for ex- 


_108—ample, and she goes to a world in which the germ 


is ignored, and minutes and hours are treated very 
casually. 


In a word, this Sister, hitherto trained in and 
for the American cultural scene, is suddenly pro- 
jected into a foreign culture. 


Let us consider this Catholic woman missionary 
from the point of view of her preparation for this 
missionary work. Humanly speaking, she will be 
just as efficient as her zeal and talent plus her train- 
ing. At the very least, we can say with certainty 
that proper training will make her vastly more effi- 
cient. Who does not want to be more efficient in the 
work of God? And yet, I am afraid that the train- 
ing of the missionary Sister, up to now, in many 
respects and among some communities, has been less 
than adequate. 


Training for What? 


It seems intelligent to set up norms of training 
only in terms of the operations expected of the 
trainee. We ask, therefore, what does the mission- 
ary Sister do, out on the missions? 


First of all, and very generally, she brings the 
“feminine touch” to the missions. This is a very 
broad category, including many items. It includes 
the many times that she can remind the priests of 
the woman’s point of view., It includes the many 
times that important information (derivable only by 
women) is made available to mission administration 
by the Sister. It includes all that we mean by the 
feminine approach — an attitude of compassion, 
sympathy, mercy, love. I do not wish to be facetious 
when I add to this list: feminine intuition. 


Secondly, the Sister — and the Sister alone — 
can perform specific services for the mission. 


_ Thus, (1) she alone can work efficaciously and 
with insight and empathy, as a religious, among the 


women of the mission territory. (2) She has a 
specific and important role to play in the formation 
of the Christian family; and this not only because 
of her influence on the woman of the house, but 
because she will have a keener sense of, and a more 
natural orientation towards, the family. 


(3) The Sister is, very understandably, the only 
one who can train native Sisters, in local congrega- 
tions, where these seem to be feasible, or in convents 
of her own community. (4) The Sister is the one 
who can best train local women for the lay aposto- 
late. (This is particularly true, if she has the help 
of laywomen apostles.) And in every culture, to 
quote from a recent advertising campaign, “Never 
underestimate the power of a woman.” 


(5) More familiar perhaps than the preceding 
generalizations are the roles of Sisters in education, 
the conduct of orphanages, and in the whole rich 
field of catechetics. 


(6) Finally, to consider even more specialized 
works, Social Service, medical care, and Public 
Health are in large part dependent on Sisters. This 
is especially true in such countries as India, where 
only women doctors can treat women. But it is also 
important that women medical missionaries take the 
lead in Public Health. In this field, as in all medical 
work, male missionaries cannot do as much as they 
might like — although perhaps they might do more 
than some do at present — and female missionaries 
should take the lead. 


I have omitted those works of Sisters which are 
irrelevant from the point of view of training, but 
this does not mean that I look down upon them. 
Domestic duties, the care of the Church or Chapel, 
and the like, are hardly to be despised. Indeed, I 
may say that even from a human viewpoint they 
are important. All around the world, I have admired 
the domestic and ecclesiastical discipline of Sisters. 


However, in this article, I am insisting not only 
on the use of human means (such as specific train- 
ing), but on those functions of the missionary Sister 


for which training is necessary — which is most 
of them. 


What Training? 


First and foremost, the Sister should have a good 
general education. This, I need hardly say, varies 
with the missionary needs. The ideal certainly is 
the A.B., in the better sense of these two initials. 
But this ideal may not be possible of achievement in 
all cases. Thus, a Sister destined to teach young 
students of grade school level might well be suffi- 
ciently educated with normal school training; nurs- 
ing Sisters would have their B.S. In any case, a 
good general cultural background is indicated. 


(1) Considered in the light of anthropology, I 
should say that the missionary Sister can better cope 
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with a foreign culture, if she is first well instructed 
in her own. 


In any case, her work will expect her to be an 
educated woman. Her people will expect her to know 
her own culture — such aspects of it as American 
history, English and American literature, pertinent 
foreign languages, philosophy, etc. This means fun- 
damentally that she should have a base-line against 
pve ge can evaluate the foreign culture she meets 
abroad. 


It would be worse than fatal, if she were to 
manifest one of the cardinal defects of foreign 
missionaries, which is ethnocentrism. This means 
looking down on other peoples, because they are 
different. But it is possible, for intelligent people, 
to use one’s own culture as an aid in understanding 
another culture. 


(2) Even at home, it has been borne in on jour- 
nalists, engineers, and others, that a good liberal 
education is the best of preparations for a purely 
technical career. Should we be behind, we who have 
always upheld the primacy of the liberal education? 


Secondly, the missionary Sister should have the 
best possible training in those works which are pe- 
culiar to her Institute. I need not discuss this fur- 
ther, but can safely leave this to her superiors. In 
respect of her special work, Sister should obtain the 
highest degrees possible. 


Thirdly, the missionary Sister should have train- 
ing in the social science of the area in which she will 
labor. Why do I say that? 


Basically, because the Sister is going to deal with 
people, and with people who differ from Americans 
in every possible way. Their attitude towards money 
is going to be different, towards food, towards family 
relationships, towards religion — in a word, towards 
everything. 


Even if the Sister were to work at home, I should 
still ask that a basic social science appreciation 
should be built into her training. How much more 
important, then, is such an appreciation for the 
missionary Sister. 


Specific Training 


But I must go further. The social science train- 
ing of the missionary Sister must be specific — that 
is, it must give her an introductory knowledge of 
the ways of the particular people among whom she 
is to exercise her apostolate. 


Can she know in advance, from her religious 
training, that she should not pat a chief’s child on 
the head, in Polynesia? That clipping a lock of hair 
in many lands could be a suspicious act, because of 
quite general belief in contagious magic? That the 
word “family” means not just a husband, wife and 
children, but a whole structure of relatives — and 
that this structure may include or exclude relatives 
according to many different blueprints? Indeed, she 
would be handicapped in her work for the Christian 
— unless she were aware of the local family 
plan. 


The attitude of the Japanese towards nature; 
the attitude of the Melanesians towards magic; the 
attitude towards the Church in South America, con- 
ditioned as it is by a history so different from our 
own — the list could run, literally, into the thous- 
ands. Such differences have a direct bearing on the 
missionary Sister’s work in clinic, schoolroom, or 
the house. 


Finally, there should be a course on missiology. 
This newly acknowledged science of the missions 
is, from one point of view, a part of theology, its 
basic materials being the Bible, tradition, the di- 
rectives of the popes and the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith. But a great part of its 
practical point is derived from history and the social 
sciences. 


At any rate, the missionary Sister deserves a 
course on missiology, because it will enable her to 
understand the strategy and tactics of her particular 
mission. Such perspective enriches and enlivens her 
daily routine, and will enable superiors and subjects 
alike to make progress by intelligently adaptive 


change. —109— 


Conclusion 


Is all this too much? Will we ever get Sister to 
the mission, with all this training? 


I cannot over-emphasize the need of training. The 
time spent in training is time spent for the missions, 
because it will surely pay off in increased efficiency. 


We could point to many instances in mission 
history of the lack of proper missionary theory, and 
the disastrous results of this lack in actual practice. 
And the highest authorities we have, the popes (es- 
pecially Pius XI and our present great Pontiff), have 
insisted on the need of science, of training, of pro- 
fessionalism in mission work. 


I must also draw your attention to the present 
state of affairs in mission lands. Great changes are 
taking place, and with rapidity. The day of the 
simple, zealous but untrained missionary is pretty 
much over. The missions all over the world need 
well-trained helpers in the formation of a fully- 
developed native Church. 


The time is not far off when the missioner wit’ 
no degrees, no special professional aptitudes. wi’! 
actually be barred from most mission territories 
(as they are at present in India and Indonesia). I 
pray God that our missionary Sisters will univer- 
sally be ready to meet such new challenges. 


VOCATION SURVEY 
extended time has been given 


to study why students who seem to have potential vocations decide not to 
enter religious communities. 


Th are three types of question : 
college nnn A the last two years of high school; one to student nurses; and 
one to parents. Anyone wishing to participate may write to Sister Judith, 
F.C.8.P., Mount St. Vincent, Seattle, Wash. 
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MENTAL HEALTH IN THE RELIGIOUS AND SPIRITUAL SPHERES 


Reverend James Vander Veldt, O.F.M. 
Professor of Psychology 
Catholic University of America 


This selection contains a few excerpts from a paper given by Father 
Vander Veldt at the conference for directresses of young religious, spon- 
sored by the Eastern SFC, March 5-7, Washington, D. C. 


A word about the problem of immaturity —a 
quite general characteristic of our modern youth. 
Maturity means the capacity to control one’s emo- 
tions and instinctive drives in accordance with the 
laws of God and the rules and customs of society, 
without creating undue tension within oneself. Be- 
havior is called immature when it is inappropriate 
for the individual’s age. In the usual sense of the 
word, the term maturity carries the idea of adult- 
hood. A discrepancy between a person’s actual be- 
havior and his age is a rough yardstick of the degree 
of maturity of that person. The temper tantrums 
and the show of complete dependency in a child, or 
the emotional instability, carelessness, self-assertion, 
destructiveness, hostility in the adolescent can be 


| —110—expected and are therefore rather normal for that 


age. Such characteristics are immature only when 
we compare them with the well-balanced personality 
of the normai adult. Now it can hardly be expected 
that novices and young nuns behave like middle-aged 
matrons. In fact, it would not be advisable. But it 
should be expected that they gradually conquer their 
emotional instability and outgrow their infantile and 
juvenile traits. Here lies a fertile field for your 
endeavors. 


The cure of immaturity lies in discovering the 
causes. Here are a few as they appear in girls. 
Some remain play girls because they have never 
come to the serious realization that life is more than 
a toy and the world more than a playland. Such a 
frame of mind may be due to over-indulgence of 
parents, the example of others and, in general, the 
spirit of the mad world in which we live. Such girls 
must be made to understand that every human being 
has a definite place in God’s scheme of things and 
that each one has a personal responsibility for the 
role in which God has assigned to her. Here an 
appeal to supernatural motives is in order. The 
education of such light-hearted individuals will re- 
quire a great deal of patience, tact, and insight, but 
it can be done. 


It is much more difficult to cure those girls whose 
immaturity has a neurotic basis. There is, for in- 
stance, the girl whose deep-seated immaturity stems 
from being tied to “mom.” She has never grown 
beyond ‘the stage of feeling dependent upon her 
mother. Although chronologically and intellectually 
she has reached adolescence or perhaps adulthood, 
she is emotionally still an infant. In the convent the 
mistress may very well become a mother substitute 
for the girl with inferiority feelings, whatever their 
cause may be. Her feeling of insecurity has produced 
a neurotic hunger for acceptance. Her ego grabs at 
everybody who seems to satisfy that need, be it the 
mistress or other girls. Then there are those who 


have had an unhappy youth, and again the reasons 
for it are almost infinite. They have developed a habit 
of clinging to every chance of escaping unhappiness, 
if it only makes them happy at least momentarily, no 
matter how shallow this happiness may be. There is 
finally the girl who has always been antagonistic to 
her father, for valid or invalid reasons. She feels 
that he has dominated and wrecked her life. Al- 
though she is unaware of it, she has projected this 
attitude out to all men she has met. This, too, is a 
form of immaturity, and it is one that is closely 


— to the problem of motivation to the religious 
ife. 


In all those instances knowing the cause of im- 
maturity is certainly not the whole cure, but it is 
at least the beginning of it. 


Almost every young religious in the years of 
formation goes through periods of crisis — crises 
of doubt about one’s vocation, or doubt about faith, 
crises of discouragement, crises concerning purity, 
crises caused by vexing questions about sins of the 
past and scruples about the present. These crises 
often result in a “moral depression.” Usually such 
crises are quite normal and have no pathological 
repercussion. If handled wisely, they will disappear. 
But in case they do not disappear after a reasonable 
time, one may begin to suspect a pathological reason. 


A large number of novices and young nuns — 
and for that matter, men, too -— show symptoms of 
scrupulosity, which in psychiatric terms is a form 
of compulsion. Obviously, a full discussion of this 
topic would take us too far afield. One might per- 
haps lay down two general suggestions. One is a 
warning that those in charge of young religious 
should beware of inducing scruples in them. In 
order to prevent such a danger, they should know 
the character and temperament of their charges; 
one personality is more inclined to scrupulosity than 
another. The other suggestion is this: if the scrupu- 
losity of a postulant or novice is such that it can no 
longer be handled by the confessor and mistress and 
requires the assistance of a psychiatrist, it is prob- 
ably time to consider seriously the question of dis- 
missal, either permanent or temporary. 


Many young religious—and again, many old 
ones too — experience what is called “spiritual dry- 
ness,” manifesting itself in lack of satisfaction in 
prayer or the spiritual life in general, and a feeling 
of little or no progress on the road to perfection. 
Ascetical and mystical writers tell us all about these 
“nights of the soul,’”’ and indeed, there is no doubt 
that there is a dryness of the soul that has a spiritual 
origin. However, there is also purely natural dryness 
of the soul. For instance, a novice habitually does 
not show much taste for prayer or things spiritual. 
In that case, one may wonder if her place is in the 
convent. Then there is also dryness of a pathological 
origin. Let me quote an example taken from Biot: 
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There is the case of a young nun, full of life and 
enthusiasm and favored with numerous graces of 
prayer, an example to her companions because of her 
humility and her courage in facing mortifications; 
yet one day she falls prey to stomach-aches which 
dampen her spirits and her will and chase away all 
the joy and sweetness of prayer. 


In other cases, we find that the young religious 
start complaining about headaches, vertigo, or in- 
somnia. Such physical disorders easily create a state 
of depression which, in turn, opens the door to spir- 
itual dryness. 


Now it may well be that the physical disorders 
are the result of lack of prudence, such as over- 
draining the will, excess of mortification and the 
like. But there is another possibility. Could it be 
that these headaches, states of insomnia, vomiting 
and so on, have a psychological origin? Could it be 
that these physical disorders are the expression of 
a more or less unconscious, a more or less unformu- 
lated desire to get rid of all those prayers and spir- 
itual exercises? It not only could be but in some 
cases, it is so. We then speak of psychosomatic dis- 
eases —a topic that will be taken up elsewhere in 
this program. 


A word about suspicious personalities. Suspi- 
ciousness in an extreme form is one of the character- 
istics of a paranoid personality. You will probably 
have little to do with paranoia, the onset of which 
takes place in the late thirties. But you wiil certainly 
meet with slightly paranoid traits, such as ambition 
and suspicion. Suspicious people are all around us; 
there is a surprising number of them in every com- 


. . it seems to me that what would be very 
characteristic of Mary’s spirituality would be ma- 
turity. I think that Our Lady would not be very 
happy about any kind of religious formation which 
would leave the person spiritually, psychologically 
and emotionally immature, which would not aim at 
the full and balanced development of all that is best 
in the human personality, which would somehow 
frustrate and thwart this development by robbing 
the soul of its ability to make decisions for itself, of 
its initiative and resourcefulness and creativity and 
spontaneity, which would leave the soul too depend- 
ent and too introverted .... 


“Because Mary is the Lady of Light, I would 
think that her spirituality would be very doctrinal. 
I do not think she would be very much in favor of 
that anti-intellectualistic approach to the spiritual 
life that has not been uncommon in our religious 
communities —I mean the attempt to sanctify the 
will by a contrived pattern of ascetical practices 
without at the same time illuminating the intellect 
with those great doctrinal wellsprings which are the 
abundant sources of the Christian life: the doctrine 
of the divine life of grace, the Mystical Body, the 
Indwelling of the Blessed Trinity and all the rest. 
The Vicar of Mary’s Son has brought many of these 
wellsprings close to the Christian soul by such mag- 
nificent encyclicals as the one on the Mystical Body, 


munity. Such expressions as “I know they are talk- 
ing about me,” or “She keeps eyeing me,” or “I don’t 
trust that person” are often expressions of undue 
suspicion. A really suspicious person easily believes 
that what she suspects is true, although the sus- 
picions may have little basis in reality. Such an 
individual relies on emotions, hunches and feelings, 
instead of facts. She notices little details in the 
person, a gesture, a frown, a smile, a remark, and 
quickly jumps to perfectly unwarranted conclusions. 
As we all know, suspicious persons cause a great 
deal of suffering to themselves and to those around 
them. It would be a miracle — at least a second class 
miracle — if you did not have some suspicious girls 
among your charges. Some of them will probably 
also be suspicious of you. 


How are we to educate these brooding, suspi- 
cious, sensitive characters? The essential thing is 
to develop in them a true evaluation of themselves. 
The suspicious person has built a false facade to hide 
her feeling of insecurity. In her own mind she has 
built up the idea that she is superior to her associ- 
ates, although she well knows that she is not. The 
building of the facade is a defense mechanism. Be-_ 
hind it lies a fear of exposure. She assumes an atti- 
tude of superiority, blames others for being unkind 
to her, in order to hide her own weakness and in- 
security. The remedy of the evil, therefore, consists 
in opening the girl’s eyes to the real reason for her 
suspiciousness, to give her a better understanding 
of herself, and at the same time to build up her con- 
fidence. She must learn to be independent of other 
people’s opinions and to experience both success and 
failure with emotional poise. 


Mystici Corporis, and the one on the Liturgy Medi- 
ator Dei; and I think that she would find it very 
strange if these great encyclicals were not read and 
re-read and meditated on by all religious everywhere, 
and if they did not become the great, classical texts 
and documents to be studied carefully in every no- 
vitiate in the formation of the young religious.” 


Rev. Bernard I. Mullahy, C.S.C., “Mary, the Model 
of Religious Perfection.” Proceedings of the 
1953 Sisters’ Institute of Spirituality. Ed. 
Joseph EF. Haley, C.S.C. (Notre Dame Press), 
p. 207. 


“You can catch a glimpse. . . of how much your 
influence can gain by extending itself from the do- 
main of therapy to the domain of human problems. 
Here, as in the sphere of science, your task is great. 
How many invalids there are who are doubly 
stricken, in their bodies first and then in their souls, 
deprived of hope, of courage, and of a reason to 
live! What they expect of you is not only faultless 
professional competence, but still more, perhaps, a 
complete understanding of man and of the spiritual 
condition of his life.” 


Pius XII, “Poliomyelitis: Moral and Psychological 
Problems,” Sept. 11, 1954. From The Pope 
Speaks, | (Third Quarter, 1954), 240. 
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ANOTHER VIEW ON IN-SERVICE STUDIES 


As the SF conference becomes better known and 
its literature goes out to more and more of the Sis- 
ters in service, new questions take shape and need 
to be brought out into the light for discussion. As 
was pointed out in a previous Bulletin editorial 
(June, 1955), these plans for prolonging and im- 
proving the period in which the young are made 
ready for the apostolate meet with heartening en- 
thusiasm and unselfish support from those who have 
done so much on the impetus of a formation far 
from ideal. 


Those responsible for planning formation pro- 
grams for the future of their communities are 
studying the directives of the Holy See and seeking 
eagerly for the benefit of an exchange of ideas, in 
papers and workshops and studies, so that the plan- 
ning may be prudent, effective, and far-reaching in 
its consequences. It is not with this group of Sisters 
that we are concerned at the moment, but with those 
whom the activities of the Conference thus far do 
not immediately seem to touch or involve. 


At this point it is well to recall that the Sister 
Formation conference carries a twofold statement 
of purpose and scope — pre-service and in-service. 
There are reasons why the second aspect needs to 
be stressed at this precise time — not only an ideal 
“in-service” plan to lend continuity to these new 
programs now going into effect; not even a tempo- 
rary “in-service” training for those just out of the 
novitiate in communities where limited resources 
have temporarily delayed the establishing of a jun- 
iorate. We have in mind, rather, a third type of 
“in-service” — one that will engage the latent ener- 
vies of those older Sisters, now in active works, who 
will labor for many years side by side with the 
products of the juniorates of the present and the 
future. For reasons that will be scrutinized here, 
this type of “in-service” may be one of our most 
pressing needs. 


Let us try realistically to trace the probable pat- 
tern of the future with its incipient difficulties, with 


its special psychology on the part of all who will be 
involved. 


In all of those communities which have intro- 
duced juniorates in recent years or which will open 
such houses of study in the near future, young 
Sisters with the advantages of complete degree pro- 
grams and improved religious formation will be sent 
into the active works — one, or several, perhaps on 
each mission. At first these young Sisters, because 
of background, should find an easier adjustment 
than Sisters have hitherto known in fitting into 
work led by people who have grown prudent over 
the years and have become efficient in their tasks, 
no matter, just now, by what means. Less harrow- 
ing, at least, should be the new chapters added to 
the folklore known to every community on “what 
happened on my first mission.” 


Now the problems in the active apostolate — in 
teaching, nursing, or social works — are so increas- 
ingly complex that even on a natural basis these 


Sisters in the field would not be led to regret the 
better training now afforded the young. Even on a 
natural basis, too, these Sisters will be inclined to 
judge, with foresight and experience, that those just 
beginning their years of active service are apt to be 
faced with increasingly serious difficulties, for which 
their better preparation will be only a relative and 
proportionate safeguard in meeting the demands of 
the apostolate and the dangers to sanctification. And 
to cite again from the previous editorial, there is 
ample evidence of an edifying, supernatural spirit 
of charity inspiring the older Sisters to applaud and 
abet the efforts to procure the maximum of profes- 
sional and spiritual helps for the young. 


So much, theoretically, for the attitudes towards 
the training of the young; so much, too, for the ex- 
pected reception of these young Sisters on their first 
missions. Thus far, there is nothing amiss, and 
much to give cause for joy. 


As to the next step, we can expect and demand 
that this same spirit of charity, that unselfishly 
wished for more for the young than the preceding 
generations received, will ease over many of the 
natural difficulties of welding together for the good 
of the Church the products of such different forma- 
tive experiences. But if this transitional stage is 
not to be painfully trying — perhaps even disastrous 
— there is a question raised by the Sisters serving 
the Church today that deserves an answer. In a light 
mood, they may remark that in all of this talk of 
“Sister formation,” what of “Sister preservation,” 
for those multitudes in mid-stream. More seriously, 
they ask: What of us, who have not paid out our 
time of service, who are too deeply intrenched in 
the labors-of the day to be the object of special pro- 
grams — novitiates, juniorates, tertianships, per- 
haps, where such exist. Just on the plane of practical 
matters, what will we have in common with this new 
and efficient generation? 


The answer is essentially a simple one and con- 
tains the hidden clue to the unraveling of the en- 
tangled threads of human relationships that one can 
envision for the future. The common tie of these 
young women — sometimes so hard to understand 
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— and their more sedate and seasoned Sisters is the 
religious vocation itself. All the heightened cultural 
and professional preparation is intended to be inte- 
grated with the ends of vocation and hence should 
serve as a community bond, not a barrier. Some 
words of a recent writer are in order here: 


One does not correspond to a vocation by simply 

rsevering in the convent, occupying a more or less 
important charge, — out with regularity a 
class or exercising any other ministry in order to 
pass well as fulfillers of the rule. No! To correspond 
with vocation is to dedicate oneself, with absolute 
awareness of a high responsibility, to the duties that 


a vocation imposes. And this is the same in the 


honeymoon of the first years in religion as in the old 
age of the vocation, because God whom one serves is 
always the same, and the defense of His interests is 
no less pressing on an elderly religious than on a 
young one.! 


But how can this point of unity — consciousness 
of dedication to a religious vocation — be heightened 
in those vocations which are formed, to a degree, 
but feel the need of being deepened and purified? 
A simple and practical means is to take active part 
in the discussion groups and cooperative projects — 
within a community and among members of various 
missions or communities — for which the in-service 
groups of the Sister formation conferences are now 
trying to work out a feasible framework. It is hoped 
that this in-service study and its auxiliary projects, 
now being begun on national, regional and local 
levels, will give opportunity for the religious in the 
field, in the stir of activity, to gain a new sense of 
vocation, a new sense of not merely filling a post but 
of pouring out a life. 


It is the aim of those planning the in-service 
studies to provide for the same kind of religious- 
professional integration that has concerned us as a 
conference theme in the matter of early formation. 
In fact, sometimes we do well to ask the same ques- 
tions in the professional and religious details of our 
life: (1) Are we meeting external specifications (of 
Rule or of professional agencies) by a dead con- 
formism and slighting the spirit? Have we examined 
the reasons that dictated such and such a practice 
and then asked, “Has this procedure lost its pur- 
posefulness, or would another means be more ef- 
fective today?” It is the same mind that must think 
out both sets of problems — religious and profes- 
sional — and the thought pattern is similar, so that 
integration could be, at least, envisioned. 


The working out of details will take time, of 
course, and the planning stage alone requires time 
and patience. Yet in-service Sisters should be en- 
couraged by the fact that each region has set up a 
special committee to try to cope exclusively with the 
needs of Sisters now in the field. Because of the 
complexity of the matters involved, it seemed best 
to begin with a survey, to be administered to around 
10,000 Sisters, asking what the Sisters now in active 
works report to be their needs, as they themselves 
see them. 


1. Enrique Albiol, C.M., LA RELIGIOSA MODERNA. Adaptacion 
de las Religiosas de Vida Active a Los Tiempos Actuales (Madrid: Imprente 
Vicente Mas, 1953), p. 22. 


On the basis of the information from this survey, 
it is hoped that there will be continued discussion 
and practical planning, on the general order of that 
proposed in this year’s meeting during the N.C.E.A. 
annual meeting, when the problem of time will be 
brought up for consideration. 


Progress in this area demands the understand- 
ing, cooperation, sympathy and forbearing patience 
of those who look for some practical assistance and 
stimulus as an outcome of these undertakings. 


However small the projects, it is necessary that 
the young Sisters coming from the juniorates find 
their older Sisters working honestly at their prob- 
lems, so that the new — perhaps raw — enthusiasm 
of the young can be channelled into the stream of 
past achievement, or all alike will quickly stagnate. 
A stimulating starting point for all-community dis- 
cussion might be the results, when available, of the 
SFC vocation questionnaire. Other discussion topics 
will also bring Sisters of various backgrounds to- 
gether, minimizing the danger that the young may 
estimate too lightly the vision of their predecessors, 
or that the experienced may hold in suspicion the 
truth taught to the young. 


If the talents and resources of all groups are 
brought to bear on the same problems by measures 
fitted to the situations of our day, much can be 
gained. The young, who may someday need to de- 
part from the external patterns that served well for 
their elders, will follow them in their earnest pursuit 
of vocation. The more experienced, far from need- 
ing to feel sadness at this seemingly divided alle- 
giance, have the opportunity to take the lead in the 
matter of adaptation, which is safe in the hands 
only of those who have shown long fidelity. Thus, 
religious life can flourish by a heritage of rigid ad- 
herence to vocation and prudent flexibility in the 
means of fulfilling it. It is for this end that the 
Sister Formation conferences adopt a twofold pur- 


pose and scope. 
— Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. 


COMMITTEE ON SISTER FORMATION 
ANNOUNCES N.C.E.A. CONVENTION PLANS 


Monsignor Warren L. Boudreaux, New Iberia, 
La., will give the major address at the meeting to 
be held under the auspices of the Committee on 
Sister Formation during the N.C.E.A. convention 
in St. Louis. Title of the address is “Renovation and 
Adaptation and the Sister’s Day.” The meeting is 
scheduled for Wednesday, April 4, at 2:00 p.m., in 
the Kiel Auditorium. 


General theme of the Sister Formation program 
is “The Apostolate of the Teaching Sister and the 
Problem of Time.” Other speakers who will develop 
the topic are Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., Immacu- 
late Heart college, Los Angeles, who will discuss the 
matter of time shortage as revealed in surveys ex- 
tending to elementary and high school Sister teach- 
ers; and Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., who will report on 
needs revealed through the survey administered to 
15,000 students in high schools and colleges. 
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Pope Pius XII Imparts Blessing 
To SF Conference and Participants 


Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.F., vice-chairman of 
the Sister Formation conference, was received in 
special audience by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, on 
January 28. Sister had the opportunity of explain- 
ing the purpose and work of the conference, in 
particular the present research in Sister formation, 
for which Sister is representing the conference in 
Europe. 


Sister reports that she petitioned the Holy Father 
for his blessing on the work ‘of the conference and 
on all the Sisters participating in it. “He gave his 
blessing to our research project; he gave his bless- 
ing to the Sister Formation conference, and its work, 
and its participants,” Sister writes in a recent letter 
to Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., national chairman. 


Sister M. Emmanuel had presented in advance 
of the audience a description of the objectives, work 
and structural organization of the Sister Formation 


—1]14—conferences, a set of the 1954-55 regional programs, 


and a copy of the Directory of Catholic Women’s 
Colleges Having Facilities for the Education of 
Sisters. 


“T gladly bless your work,” was the Holy Father’s 
response when reference was made to the present 
research project. 


Because of his state of health, the Holy Father 
has been forced to limit carefully the number of 
special audiences granted to visitors. The Sisters 
therefore regard this audience accorded to their 
representative as an unusual favor and cherish 
gratefully the evidence of Pope Pius XII’s interest 
in and approval of the work of the conference, as 
manifested in his cordial reception of the vice- 
chairman and his imparting of his blessing to the 
conference and its projects. 


REPORT ON SFC COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


(Excerpts from the minutes of the meeting of the Sister Formation com- 
mittee, N.C.E.A., and regional chairmen of Sister Formation conferences, 
Marillac House, Chicago, Jan. 25-26, 1956). 


The meeting of the Sister Formation committee 
and the regional chairmen of the Sister Formation 
conferences of the N.C.E.A. was held at Marillac 
House, Chicago, January 25-26, 1956. The chair- 
man, Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., called the meeting to 
order at 9:00 a. m., and Sister Mary Basil, S.S.N.D., 
offered the opening prayer. 


Others in attendance were Sister Celine, C.R., Port Chester, N. Y.; 
Sister M. Dorothy Ann, S.N.J.M., Marylhurst, Ore.; Mother Mary Florence, 
S.L., Nerinx, Ky.; Sister Frances Josephine, S.N.J.M., Marylhurst, Ore.; 
Sister Gabriel Marie, C.S.C., Dunbarton college, Washington, D. C.; Sister 
Mary Gerard, O.S.F., Alverno college, Milwaukee, Wis.; Sister Gertrude, 
C.R., Montreal, Canada; Sister Mary Hugh, C.S.J., Fontbonne college, St. 
Louis; Sister Ignatius, S8.8.J., Brentwood, L. I.; Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., 
Mount St. Vincent, Seattle; Mother Lillia Marie, C.S.J., St. Louis; Sister 
M. Lucretia, O.S.F., Assisi Heights, Rochester, Minn.; Mother M. Luke, 
S.L., Nerinx, Ky.; Sister Mary, O.S.F., Assisi Heights, Rochester, Minn.; 
Sister M. Philemon, 8.8S.N.D., Mount Mary college, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mother 
M. Philothea, F.C.S.P., Mount St. Vincent, Seattle, Wash.; Sister Regina 
Miriam, 8.8.J., Brentwood, L. I.; Sister M. Richardine, B.V.M., Davenport, 
Iowa; Mother M. Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C., Dunbarton college, Washington, 
D. C.; Sister M. Teresa Frances, B.V.M., Dubuque, Iowa; and Sister M. 
Xaveria, I.H.M., Monroe, Mich. 


1. Reports on 1955 Conferences: Informal re- 
ports were given on the four regional conferences 
held thus far, including the outstanding points of 
the conferences, summaries of Sisters’ evaluations 
and suggestions, financial condition of the regions, 
and continuing projects or plans. According to the 
precedent previously established, comments were 
freely interjected, leading to further discussion and 
the passing of relevant motions affecting future 
procedure. 


Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., northwest chairman, re- 
ported on the conference held at Gonzaga university, 
Oct. 1-2, where the Sisters enjoyed the kind hospi- 
tality of the Jesuits. 


Sister Gertrude, C.R., past chairman of the east- 
ern region, gave an account of the conference held 
at the Catholic University, Oct. 21-22. Mother Rose 
Elizabeth, C.S.C., who had charge of the housing 
problem for this conference, is the newly elected 
chairman for the eastern region. Mother told of 
plans that are being made for a Symposium for 
Spiritual Directresses of Young Religious, to be 
held in Washington, March 5-7. 


In the absence of the New England chairman, 
Sister M. Gerard, O.S.F., member of the national 
committee and consultant for this region, gave a 
report of the conference held at Salve Regina col- 
lege, Newport, R. I., Nov. 25-26. The new chairman 
of this area is Mother Agnes Barry, R.S.C.J., su- 
perior of the New England vicariate of the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart. 


Sister Mary Emil substituted for Sister M. Eliza- 
beth Ann, I.H.M., in reporting for the southwest 
region. The new chairman of this area is Sister 
Rose Bernard, C.S.J. 


Sister Mary Hugh reported that 115 communi- 
ties had registered for the midwest conference to 
take place Jan. 27-28 at Mundelein college, Chicago. 


The general opinion on the panels at the differ- 
ent conferences was that they seemed to follow a 
definite pattern. . . . The group discussions were 
much more effective this year, partly because the 
groups were smaller, and partly because of the 
splendid discussion guides given out in advance, 
giving participants an opportunity to prepare for 
participation in the discussions. A much better un- 
derstanding of the Sister Formation movement, as 
well as a deeper appreciation of the work being 
done, and a seriousness of purpose seemed evident 
everywhere. 


A motion was made by Sister Judith and sec- 
onded by Sister M. Richardine that a study be made 
of how the communities would like to be reappor- 
tioned to different regions. The motion was carried. 


2. Proceedings. Volume I, entitled The Mind 
of the Church in the Formation of Sisters, is now 
being printed at the Fordham University Press. The 
grant from the Michael Grace II Trust has made 
this publication possible. 


Volume II. It was decided that the second volume 
should contain excerpts of the papers given by the 
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panel members, compilation of the questionnaire re- 
sponses with an elaboration on some of them, and 
a report of the groups’ discussions, with possible 
expansion. 


(The meeting was adjourned at 12:30 and resumed at 1:55 p.m.) 


3. Planning of 1956 Conferences. The curricu- 
lum developed during the summer workshop at 
Everett, Wash., will be the theme of the conferences 
in the six regions. Among some organizational sug- 
gestions approved were the following: 


a. That the conferences begin on the evening before 
the two-day sessions and close officially at 2:30 
on the afternoon of the second day. This would 
necessitate overnight hospitality at the host in- 
stitution. 


b. That priest speakers be featured on the evening 
panel, “New Horizons in Sister Formation.” This 
is to be based on a report of the workshop as a 
kind of jumping-off point. . . . “New Horizons” 
will apply to nursing Orders and social service 
workers as well as to teachers. 


ce. The program of the morning of the first day 
would begin with a short presentation of the 
workshop report. 


d. Reports on the Symposium for Spiritual Direc- 
tresses might be given to those not attending the 
other group sessions. 


4. Proposed Changes in Regulations... It was 
moved by Sister Mary Teresa Francis and seconded 
by Sister Gertrude that one representative with vote 
be given to each regionally accredited four-year 
Catholic women’s college. A motion was made by 
Sister Xaveria to amend the previous motion by 
deleting the word “women’s” and adding “conducted 
by Sisters.” The motion as amended was carried. 


Another motion was made by Sister Xaveria and 
seconded by Mother Philothea that we permit a rep- 
resentative, without vote, in some one region, to each 
foreign community carrying on apostolic work in the 
United States but not yet organized as a separate 
province. 

(The meeting adjourned at 9:00 p.m. The meeting was reconvened 


at 8:15 a.m., Thursday, when Sister M. Richardine offered the 
opening prayer). 


5. Special Reports. In the absence of Sister 
Ritamary, Sister Mary Emil read the report on the 
Bulletin, of which some 3,000 copies are now being 
sent to 48 states, the District of Columbia, the U. S. 
territories, and 18 foreign countries. Through do- 
nations from generous benefactors and contributions 
from the regions, the Bulletin is not in the red, but 
is not yet self-supporting. We have received the as- 
surance that the Bulletin will be selectively indexed 
in the Catholic Periodical Index. 


Sister M. Gerard gave a brief report on the Di- 
rectory, of which over 1500 copies have been dis- 
— and for which requests are received every 
week. 


Mother Mary Florence reported on the study of 
the juniorate programs and the great interest evoked 
by the study throughout the country. A recommen- 
dation was made for the continuance of the project 


1, SFC members are hereby officially notified of these proposed 
changes, which will be voted on at the N.C.E.A. national convention. 


and for its use as a conference theme for the year 
1957-1958. Sister Celine offered a motion to this 
effect. The motion was seconded by Mother M. Luke 
and passed. 


Sister Judith reported that over 13,000 Vocation 
Questionnaires have been administered and tabu- 
lated thus far, but to get a better all-inclusive pic- 
ture, a larger number of questionnaires should be 
administered to nursing students. The publication 
of this study will include an analysis or interpreta- 
tion of the compilation of figures and comments. 


Reports were given by SF representatives who 
had attended TEPS conferences in the various re- 
gions and who were accorded a very hearty wel- 
come by other TEPS participants. Dr. Stinnett 
commended very highly the keynote address given 
by Sister M. Richardine at one of the group meet- 
ings at Ames, lowa. 


6. Plans for N.C.E.A. Convention, St. Louis. It 
was deemed advisable to schedule a series of meet- 
ings of the SF committee and the regional chairmen, 


and of the regional planning and consultative com-—115— 


mittees throughout the N.C.E.A. convention, April 
2-7. 


The program theme will be “The Apostolate of 
the Teaching Sister and the Problem of Time.” The 
topic will be discussed by Sister Judith, from the 
viewpoint of her vocation questionnaire; and by 
Sister Elizabeth Ann from the viewpoint of her 
in-service questionnaire. “‘Renovation and Adapta- 
tion, and the Problem of Time” will be the topic of 
the main address. 


7. Committee on Membership. A Committee on 
Membership was formed to draw up a card desig- 
nating the information desired of all members of 
SFC. Sister Xaveria was appointed chairman, as- 
sisted by Sister M. Dorothy Ann, Sister M. Philemon 
and Sister Judith. 


8. Sister Mary, O.S.F., read a letter from Sister 
M. Emmanuel describing some of her interesting 
experiences and impressions during her travels in 
France and Italy, where she has been studying Sister 
formation. 


Adjournment. The meeting was adjourned at 
5:00 p.m. on January 26. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Sister Mary Basil, S.S.N.D. 
Secretary 


GIFT FROM MICHAEL GRACE II TRUST 


A grant of $4000 from the Michael Grace II 
Trust to Fordham university will make possible the 
publication of the first volume of proceedings of the 
Sister Formation conferences. Entitled The Mind 
of the Church in the Formation of Sisters, the book 
of selections from the 1954-55 series of SF confer- 
ences will be ready in early April, according to an 
announcement from the Fordham University Press. 
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- AN IN-SERVICE PROGRAM IN ACTION 


The Institute of the Religious Sisters of Mercy 
has for its general object the perfection of its mem- 
bers and for its special object the service of the 
poor, sick and illiterate. These objectives imply the 
harmonious fusion of personal sanctification and 
dedicated service. 


For several years an organized attempt to pro- 
mote and strengthen this fusion has taken the form 
of meetings within the Institute such as the Annual 
Educational Conference and the bi-annual Hospital 
Institute. 


These meetings are national in scope and, there- 
fore, although they are a source of deep inspiration 
and practical assistance to the delegates who attend, 
their impact in all its pristine significance does not 
reach every Sister in every house. 


In an effort, therefore, to translate into effective 
action the objectives of these national meetings and 
at the same time to give support to the ideals of the 
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of the Province of Detroit have initiated an inten- 
sive in-service program which will elicit the coop- 
erative effort of every Sister within the province. 
It is hoped that this program will also offer a logical 
extension of the pre-service training program and 
will promote immediate communication between the 
neophytes in Christ’s vineyard and those who have 
“borne the heat and burden of the day.” 


Wherever there is a diversity of works within 
a religious community, there will naturally be a 
diversity of interests. In such a situation, although 
there is a tendency for specialization to dominate 
and restrict the intellectual and professional life of 
the Sisters, the all-embracing nature of their spir- 
itual life and their community heritage provide a 
common ground for unification. To intensify this 
bond of unity and to extend its scope more deeply 
into all facets of community life and work — spir- 
itual, intellectual, cultural, and professional — Sister 
formation action is being sponsored in every local 
house by the Mother Provincial under the leadership 
of the local superior. 


The organization of each local program is deter- 
mined by the Sister personnel of the house. Meet- 
ings are held weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly. 
Ordinarily a steering committee representative of 
the group plans each meeting. Minutes are recorded 
and filed for future reference. Such techniques are 
employed as are best suited to the subject matter 
under discussion, which is varied as to nature and 
duration. 


Subject matter may be of an intellectual nature 
such as an analysis of Newman’s Idea of a Univer- 
sity; professional, such as a consideration of ways 
and means to supernaturalize one’s daily assign- 
ment; cultural, such as convention etiquette or ap- 
preciation of liturgical art and music; spiritual, such 


as a deeper understanding of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 


Sometimes projects are undertaken which pro- 
vide a thread of continuity thus relating a series of 
meetings such as a study of the letters of our revered 
foundress, Mother Catherine McAuley, a review of 
the methods for acquiring facility in the communi- 
cation arts, or a sharing of the best in current litera- 
ture, spiritual and secular. 


The Annual Educational Convocation of the prov- 
ince which takes place in January each year is held 
at four carefully selected locations, thus affording 
every Sister the opportunity to share in the summary 
of the year that is gone and in the planning of the 
year to come. 


Operating concurrently with this program is a 
further effort toward the “education, unification, 
and sanctification” of the Sisters within the prov- 
ince. Interest groups have been formed representing 
in their limited membership Sisters engaged in di- 
versified works. Thus, a group whose interest is 
mental health or community resources or remedial 
reading might be made up of those who teach in the 
elementary school, secondary school, nursing school, 
and in college, and those who administer hospital 
affairs, nurse, and supervise. These interest groups 
are the wellspring of study and progress as well as 
an incentive to cooperative planning and working. 


Sister formation cannot stop at the pre-service 
level if it is to be effective in the apostolate that is 
subsumed of all religious life. It must be comple- 
mented by a comprehensive in-service program char- 
acterized by dedication and permanency. 


— Sister Justine, R.S.M. 
Province of Detroit 


NOTE ANNIVERSARY OF DECREE 
AFFECTING MEDICAL MISSIONARIES 


A date of special importance this year to Sisters 
in the medical mission apostolate was Feb. 11, which 
marked the 20th anniversary of a decree granting 
permission for religious to practice medicine. The 
regulation, issued by the Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith in 1936, gave approval 
for Sisters to practice medicine in the mission fields, 
stressing the provision that such missionaries be 
provided with qualifying degrees. The instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation called for new institutes 
to be founded for Sisters to devote themselves to 
health work and made provision for Sister doctors 
in already established congregations. 


The Sisters look upon the development as a sig- 
nificant step in adaptation to modern times. As a 
recent press release comments, the decree was “as 
revolutionary in its day as St. Francis de Sales’ idea 
of non-cloistered religious was in his time.” 


The release says further: “The idea of Sister 
doctors had been advanced long before 1936 by mis- 
sion bishops who saw the necessity of using modern 
means to show forth Christ’s compassion for the 
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sick in the missions. Formerly missionary priests 
were able to give aid to the many suffering persons 
who came to them. But the introduction of new 
drugs and more scientific methods called for greater 
training, and more time than some priests could give. 


“These considerations, together with a number 
of others, convinced the Sacred Congregation that 
a specialized group, properly trained, was needed 
for health work in the foreign fields. Sisters who 
were able to study medicine would answer the need 
for technical training and they would also have free 
entry into the homes to care for sick women.” 


Among the congregations affected by this decree 
are the Medical Mission Sisters, Medical Mission- 
aries of Mary, Maryknoll Sisters, Sisters of the Holy 
Rosary, Marists, Sisters of St. Columban and others, 
who have active part in the medical mission aposto- 
late. Their objective is “to bring the knowledge and 
skill of the medical profession together with the love 
and devotion of the consecrated religious to the care 
of the sick in the missions.” 


SYMPOSIUM FOR DIRECTRESSES 
OF YOUNG RELIGIOUS 


Selections from the program of the conference 
on psychology and psychiatry sponsored by the 
Eastern SF region are given below, and excerpts 
from one of the talks appear in this issue of the 
Bulletin. It is hoped that the full texts of the ad- 


dresses can be made available to SFC members be- 


cause of their value for those charged with the 
spiritual formation of young religious. The speakers, 
topics, and the theme or summary of the addresses 
follow: 


Rev. Charles F. Corcoran, C.S.C., professor of the- 
ology, Holy Cross college, Washington, D. C. 
“The Sacredness of the Individual.” 


The end of all religious insitutes is the perfection 
of its individual members, that is, the development of 
each one’s personality according to the plan of God. 
It is the duty, therefore, of those interested in for- 
mation to orientate all their efforts to this end. 


Rev. John F. Gilson, S.J., professor of education, 
Fordham university, New York City. “The 
Formation of Character in the Natural and 
Supernatural Development of the Novice.” 


The true Christian .. . is the supernatural man 
who thinks, judges and acts, constantly and consist- 
ently in accordance with right reason illumined by 
the supernatural light of the example and teaching 
of Christ . . . the true and finished man of character. 
Pius XI 


Rev. James Vander Veldt, O.F.M., professor of 
psychology, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. “Mental Health in the 
Religious and Spiritual Sphere.” 


The full development of religious values and of 
Christian sanctity in a soul is inconceivable if a per- 
son does not start out with a healthy, well-balanced 
mind. Pius XII 


John R. Cavanagh, M.D., Catholic University of 
America. ‘Psychosomatic — Holistic Ther- 
apy.” 


A discussion from the standpoint of the physician- 
psychiatrist of the effects of the emotions and psychic 
conflicts upon the functions of the individual. The 
approach is principally psychological. 


“Individual Counseling” 


This lecture is designed to be helpful to the non- 
professional counselor in learning techniques of inter- 
views and of various types of counsel. Emphasis is 
placed on problems likely to be anxiety-provoking tu 
the inexperienced counselor. 


Annie Mae Peadon, R.N., Ph.D., Kyriake Valassi, 
Ph.D., and Sister M. Judith Kroska, S.C.M.M., 
Catholic University of America. “Panel: 
Health is Wholeness.” 


The person is a unified whole composed of body 
and soul. The physical as well as the mental and 
spiritual elements are important values within the 
concepts of man as a person. 


Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S.V., head of Department —| | 7— 


of Psychology and Psychiatry, Catholic Uni- 
versity. “Objectives in the Formation of 
Young Religious.” 


An attempt is made to synthesize the spiritual, 
psychological, educational and physical aspects of 
formation. Problems in the guidance of postulants 
and novices are discussed. 


Rev. Charles F. Corcoran, ©.S.C. “The Particular 
Examen.” 


Wholeness is holiness means that the entire per- 
son is effectively united to God, that one has removed 
all selfishness from one’s soul. The daily Particular 
Examen is destined to accelerate this process through 
the systematic concentration on the specific areas 
where selfishness lodges. 


NEWS FROM THE REGIONS 


A lecture series exclusively for directresses of 
young religious was held at Catholic University, 
March 5, 6, 7, on the subjects of psy- 

EAST chology and psychiatry. Over 150 Sis- 
ters attended, representing about 70 
communities. The project followed upon the urgent 
recommendation of the higher superiors participat- 
ing in the Eastern SF Conference held last October. 


The Symposium was dedicated to His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, in honor of his 80th birthday. Theme 
of the conference was “Holiness is Wholeness.” In 
addition to the formal program, provision was made 
for group conferences with the speakers and re- 
source persons. Mother M. Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C., 
Eastern regional chairman, was in charge of ar- 
rangements. 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, 
rector of the Catholic University, gave the invoca- 
tion, and His Excellency, Most Rev. Amleto G. 
Cicognani, apostolic delegate, officiated at the bene- 
diction of the most Blessed Sacrament. 
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Keynote of the conference was taken from the 
words of Pope Pius XII, as quoted on the programs: 


The new times in which we live certainly demand, 
also in spiritual matters, new undertakings, new 
works and aids by which we can aptly meet the 
changed and increasing needs of our age. These, in 
a with the ardor of your zeal, you should not 
neglect. 


Recent developments in teacher education and 
changes in community regulations have been made 
by the Sisters of Mercy, Rochester, N. Y., in re- 
sponse to the Holy Father’s suggestions for adapta- 
tions to meet the needs of the times. In 1951 the 
Sisters secured the approbation of the New York 
Education department for the preparation of com- 
munity members for elementary school teaching, 
and in May, 1954, they received a charter for a 
three-year program at the Catherine McAuley Jun- 
ior college. Remaining credits for a B.S. in Educa- 
tion or a B.A. degree are completed at other colleges. 
All student Sisters attend the community’s college 
for basic training, whether their. advanced work be 
in elementary education,- secondary education, or 
special fields. 


In connection with the Sisters’ college a Reading 
Laboratory has been established, and a laboratory 
school is included among plans for expansion. Re- 
vision of the rule and constitutions, establishment 
of a juniorate, and changes in the daily schedule 
have been carried out by way of adaptation. 


At an educational institute held in late October, 
1955, educational problems were discussed in general 
sessions and in committees organized for the ele- 
mentary and secondary school groups. Among the 
bulletins issued are a tentative form of the faculty 
handbook and a description of the “Ideal Religious 
Teacher,” drawn principally from the writings of 
Mother Mary Catherine McAuley. Latest venture 
is a community news bulletin having among its 
features a column named “Every Convent Library,” 
in which new books and magazines are recommended. 


These undertakings mark progress in the com- 
munity’s efforts to attain its ideal of Sister forma- 
tion, according to the general superior, Mother Mary 
Magdalene. 


Opening address of the Southern conference was 

by His Excellency, Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, 
archbishop of San Antonio. The 

SOUTH archbishop spoke on the mission of 
the Sister in the modern apostolate 

of Catholic Action, stating that the day is past “when 
we can just teach the gospel; we must now live it.” 


“The great movement of Catholic Action is 
sweeping across the world,” the speaker continued, 
“and this Sister Formation conference is a symbol 
of this new era in the Church. Our Sisters are 
soldiers in the front lines. They are among the best 
soldiers, and they must be well-trained.” 


In developing the kind of training needed for 
Sisters, the archbishop said that they must be given 


an opportunity “to increase the spirit of religion 
and culture in their hearts.” What is necesssary for 
Sisters today is “ a deep spirituality, a deep culture, 
and competence in their professional lives.” 


Key address for the program was given by Rev. 
Leo Shea, O.P., professor of philosophy, St. Mary’s 
Dominican college, New Orleans. Panelists included 
Very Rev. J. Leroy Manning, J.C.D., chancellor, 
urchdiocese of San Antonio; Very Rev. John A. 
Hakey, O.M.I., vicar for religious communities of 
women, San Antonio; Very Rev. Walter J. Buehler, 
S.M., president, St. Mary’s University of San An- 
tonio; and Rev. James Young, S.M., chairman of the 
department of philosophy in the same institution. 


Chairman for the third session of the program 
was Mother Clarissa, D.C., general superior, Shreve- 
port, La. Speaking on the panel were Mother M. 
Angelique, C.D.P., asistant general, San Antonio; 
Sister M. Patricia, 8.S.M. of N., Fort Worth; and 


Sister Mary Raymond, U.N., dean, Ursuline college, 
Louisville. 


The meeting was held at Incarnate Word college, 
San Antonio, Jan. 29-30. The present officers were 
re-elected: Sister M. Peter, O.P., chairman; Sister 
Mary Hilary, C.S.C., vice-chairman; and Sister Mary 
of the Angels, M.H.S., Lafayette, La., secretary. 


Mother M. Edwarda, S.L., Webster Groves, Mo., 
is the new chairman of the midwest region, succeed- 
ing Sister Mary Hugh, C.S.J., Fontbonne college, 

St. Louis. Elections were held 

MIDWEST during the second regional con- 
ference, Mundelein college, Chi- 

cago, Jan. 28. Mother M. Edwarda is a former 
general superior and novice mistress of the Sisters 
of Loretto and a former dean of Webster college. 


Other new officers in the region are vice-chair- 
man, Sister Philemon, 8.S.N.D., dean of Mount Mary 
college, Milwaukee; and secretary, Sister Justine, 
R.S.M., dean of Mercy college, Detroit. 


On the second day of the conference Sister Mary 
Teresa Francis, B.V.M., Dubuque, Iowa, explained 
the plan and purpose of the study in in-service edu- 
cation, and Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., Seattle, Wash., 
gave a preliminary report on the outcomes of the 
vocation survey. An invitation was extended to 
schools of nursing to submit additional questionnaire 
replies, as more data are needed in this area of the 
vocation study. 


A statement of objectives formulated for a col- 
lege planned exclusively for Sisters appears in the 
first number of the Notre Dame college bulletin and 
general catalogue. Notre Dame college is a unit of 
the provincial motherhouse of the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, St. Louis, Mo., and is a corporate col- 
lege of Saint Louis university. 


The “objectives” of the all-Sister institution are 
reprinted here: 


Notre Dame college is a liberal arts college de- 
voted to the spiritual, intellectual and cultural for- 
mation of the School Sisters of Notre Dame. It is, 
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therefore, limited in its enrollment. The college is 
not open to lay women. 


As a liberal arts college, Notre Dame college 
seeks to give its students command of those fields 
of knowledge and types of culture that are consid- 
ered necessary in a religious educator. Recognizing 
definite prescriptions as to courses and their content, 
the College looks beyond these to the cultivation of 
an attitude of mind and a way of life that will inspire 
responsibility to make a personal contribution to the 
rich educational tradition for which the School Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame are humbly grateful to God. The 
College seeks to realize in each student that combi- 
nation of broad knowledge in the liberal studies and 
that command of an integrated field of concentration 
that will serve as a conditioner for future growth. 

As a significant part of the Catholic educational 
system, forming not only lay members of the Church, 
but educators of the laity, Notre Dame college re- 
quires of every student a definite number of courses 
in theology and philosophy as a rational, Catholic 
approach to give meaning to life. But the College 
seeks more than the academic benefits derived from 
these courses successfully passed. Building on the 
religious and moral foundation laid in the life of 
every student before her admission, it sees in her a 
potential saint. Therefore, it relies on her coopera- 
tion and initiative so to use the knowledge and cul- 
ture disseminated in every phase of college life that 
she will acquire the intellectual. moral. and spiritual 
character which the Church in general, and her 
Community in particular, envisions in her religious 
teachers. 


At the fourth national meeting of Franciscan 
teaching Sisterhoods, held in Indianapolis, Nov. 25- 
26, 400 delegates from 27 congregations adopted the 
following final resolution: 


Whereas the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his 
counsel to teaching Sisters urges their training in 
personal, moral and spiritual perfection, and likewise 
stresses the need for training religious teachers in 
a manner that corresponds in quality and academic 
degrees to that demanded by secular accrediting 
agencies, be it resolved: that this Fourth National 
Meeting of Franciscan Teaching Sisterhoods recom- 
mend to superiors, general and provincial, that no 
teacher be sent into a classroom until she is prepared 
religiously, educationally and professionally for her 
important responsibility of instructing and guiding 
youth. 


New officers for the Southwest region are chair- 
man, Sister Rose Bernard, 

SOUTHWEST C.S.J.; vice-chairman, Sister 
Rosemary Markheim, S.S.S.; 

and secretary, Sister Francis de Sales, C.S.J.O. 


Projects being planned by the new officers in- 
clude an extension of the vocation survey into ad- 
ditional high schools, and the publishing of the 
“Southwest Newsletter,” edited by Sister Rosemary, 
to keep regional chairmen informed of local prog- 
ress. Sister Francis de Sales will offer resource 
materials and assistance to congregations wishing 
help in planning community conferences and dis- 
cussion groups. 


Local planning committee for the next regional 
meeting includes in its membership Mother Marita, 
0.S.F., Mother Margarita, 0.C.D.T., Sister Eliza- 
beth Ann, I.H.M., Sister Rose Bernard, C.S.J., Sister 
Rosemary Markheim, S.S.S., and Sister Francis de 
Sales, C.S.J. 


At the December regional conference held at 
College of Holy Names, Oakland, Rt. Rev. James M. 
Brown, superintendent of schools, archdiocese of 
San Francisco, represented His Excellency, Most 
Rev. John J. Mitty, archbishop of San Francisco, 
and addressed delegates at the opening session. The 
integration theme of the conference was introduced 
by Rev. Patrick J. Kelly, O.P., Thomas Aquinas In- 
stitute, Los Angeles. The panel of Sisters discuss- 
ing the theme included Mother Regina, I.H.M., Los 
Angeles; Sister Mary Eleanore, R.S.M., Burlingame, 
Calif.; and Sister Dominic, O.P., Mission San Jose. 
Interrogators were Sister Mary Annetta, P.B.V.M., 
San Francisco, Sister Mary Joan, C.S.J., Los An- 
geles, and Sister Teresa Augustine, S.N.D., Belmont. 
Sister M. Celestine, S.M., Auburn, Calif., served as 
recorder. 


In the workshop session of the conference the 
major superiors’ discussion group centered on 
“training of junior professed.” The novice mis- 
tresses discussed “the horarium of novices’ studies,” 
and the directresses of study, “in-service training 
of Sisters.” 


From the novitiate of Convent Queen of Angels, 
Mt. Angel, Ore., comes the following account of 
“The Use of Gospel Inquiry”: 


NORTHWEST For some time we have 


been using the Y.C.S. tech- 
nique, the Gospel Inquiry, in our novitiate as a 
means of translating pious thoughts and desires into 
action. 


We use the following procedure in our weekly 
discussion of the Sunday gospel: 


1. Prayer 


2. Report on resolutions: each member of the group 
briefly acknowledges successes and failures in 
keeping the week’s resolution. Too many “I for- 
got’s” eventually brings about a group resolution 
through the use of the bulletin board, personal 
reminders, or some other aid. 

3. Background and literal meaning of text: The in- 
quiry leader gives a brief sketch of the back- 
ground of the gospel, that is, where it fits in 
Christ’s life, customs of the time, historical facts 
that will make the gospel more intelligible. The 
literal meaning — what Christ meant when He 
said these words to these particular people at that 
time — is made clear before we apply His words 
to ourselves and our situation. Other members of 
the group may add bits of information to this 
background, gleaned from their readings. 

4. Reading of the gospel: The leader, who changes 
each week, asks one of the group to read the 
gospel. We stand during the reading. 
Discussion and application: The leader calls on 
each member of the group for practical applica- 
tions of the gospel lesson to our situation here 
and now. In ayplying the gospel to ourselves we 
pick the particular problems of novices, with em- 
phasis on what St. Benedict tells us about this 
teaching of Christ. How do we fail or how can we 
improve? In addition to our use of the Holy Rule 
as a norm we also refer to our constitutions and 
customs. The discussion is rather informal. We 
do not always wait to be called on. All may speak 
more than once. If the group gets too far the 
point, the leader can recall the point. 


6. Resolution: The resolution is a specific point of 
action chosen by the group to be reported on dur- 
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ing the following uiry. The main objectives in 
forming our resolution are to make it specific, 
have it come from our discussion, and let it be 
our own ol action. A few examples of reso- 
lutions will be given below. 


The entire Gospel Inquiry takes thirty minutes. 
A good preparation can be done in a half hour, so 
that it does not take much of our time. Here are 
some helpful texts used in our preparations: 


Baur, O.S.B. Light of the World. (Herder). 


A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. (Nel- 
son and Sons). 


Hellriegel. Vine and Branches. (St. Louis: Pio 
Decimo Press). 


4. Knox. Commentary on the Gospels. (Sheed and 
Ward). 


’ § Lawrence, 0.S.B. Week with Christ. (Fides 
Press). 


6. Lessons of the Temporal Cycle and the Principal 
Feasts of the Sanctoral Cycle according to the 
Monastic Breviary. (St. Meinrad, Ind.). 


7. Parsch. Sermons on the Liturgy. (Bruce). 
8. Prat. Life of Christ. (Bruce). 
9. Ricciotti. Life of Christ. (Bruce). 


What have we gained from our use of the Gospel 
Inquiry? 


St. Benedict pointedly brings out in chapter two, 
“Of the Abbot of the Monastery,” that he should 
“reprove, entreat, rebuke” and “Let him not shut 
his eyes to the sins of evil-doers; but on their first 
appearance let him do his utmost to cut them out 
from the root at once. .. .” Who is the real abbot 
of the monastery but Christ, or for that matter the 
real novice mistress but Christ? And Christ does 
His reproving, entreating, and rebuking through the 
light of the Holy Spirit working in souls meditating 
and sharing His truths lived in the gospels and 
applied to daily situations. As our novice mistress 
remarked, “Gospel Inquiry saves me making many 
corrections.” This fact implies not only an easier 
burden on the superior but also on the subjects, who 
find working with the superior much more congenial 
when they can realize their own errors and correct 
them on their own initiative. After all, the novice 
mistress will not be around all our lives but Christ 
and the gospels will. 


Another notable effect is the personal apostolate 
being carried on inside the convent. As the Holy 
Rule states: “Let them practice fraternal charity 
with a chaste love” (chap. 72). The novices manage 
to perform this in a very practical way by courte- 
ously reminding one another when they happen to 
step out of line. The spirit of acceptance of these 
little corrections is usually one of “Thank you.” 


Groups of novices, as well as postulants, find 
working together much easier when seen in the light 
of the gospels. A proof of this some time ago was 
the display of a truly Christian Christmas spirit of 
joy, peace, and love. Usually around this time of 
year a disease called home-sickness sets in, and no- 
ticeably so. This year, however, things were differ- 
ent. Christ had set in instead of home. It was the 
joy of Christ in giving all rather than in receiving. 


Another point is the great aid Gospel Inquiry 
is to meditation and spiritual reading through the 
bringing of the gospel stories into real life to be 
lived here and now. Christ becomes a Person, the 
person next to you and above all, the superior. He 
is not only in chapel but is brought into work, play, 
study, and alli occupations. Spiritual reading does 
not remain on the printed page but is used in life 
situations. 


Through the Gospel Inquiry all have a chance to 
know their faith better and to help others in the 
same way. They are no longer afraid to express 
themselves on matters of faith when asked. This 
development was so noticeable in the very marked 
improvement of several who at first did not feel they 
could possibly help anyone else by what they had 
received from the gospel. Now, however, their par- 
ticipation in the Inquiry is remarkable. 


A few examples of the resolutions formulated 
spontaneously by the group after their discussion 


on the gospel may help give a better idea of benefits 
received. 


“Upon entering recreation to say the community 
ejaculation ‘Praised be Jesus Christ’ with fervor and 
reverence instead of thoughtlessly as we sometimes 
do.” This resolution was taken after the discussion 
on the gospel for the Circumcision. “They called 
His name, Jesus.” 


“Do one act of charity during recreation to 
spread Christian joy.” 


“At a time when it is difficult to keep silence, 
say a Hail Mary for group perseverance.” 


“Make a special effort for silence of action while 
preparing for bed.” 


“When finding yourself judging the actions of 
another unfavorably, say an ejaculation for that 
one.” 


The gospels teach us to live our rule written in 
their spirit and teach us “to prefer nothing to Christ, 
and may He lead us all together to life everlasting.” 
(ch. 72, Rule of St. Benedict). 


— Sister M. Benedict, 0.S.B. 


“A thorough course of studies terminated by a 
successful examination must not, by any means, be 
considered as adequate preparation for so difficult 
a duty as teaching. Therefore, the Sisters must con- 
tinue to study in order to avail themselves of every 
possible means for rendering their instructions more 
efficacious and useful to pupils.” 


From the Holy Rule of the Sisters of St. Dominic 
Congregation of the Most Holy Cross, Ev- 
erett, Wash. 
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The following excerpts are selected for their 
special timeliness in relation to the integration 


theme of this year’s re- 
NEW ENGLAND _ gional conferences. The 


quotations are from a pa- 
per given at the New England conference in New- 
port, R. I., by Sister Mary Denisita, S.S.J., St. Joseph 
Novitiate college, Framington, Mass.: 


The problems are very much the same in every 
community. . . . Mutual assistance and encourage- 
ment should be the keynote of all that we do here. 


The integration of the spiritual and the intellec- 
tual in the training of postulants and novices .. . 
is not really so difficult as at first sight appears. 
The purpose of both is identical: the attainment of 
truth... 


Just what do we Sisters mean when we speak of 
the integration of the spiritual and the intellectual? 
We mean, I think, that all the discipline and diligence, 
all the prayer and study, all the effort expended will 
contribute toward the total development of the re- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTATION 


“Most obviously, one can never separate direct 
formation for the apostolate from that indirect pre- 
paration which constitutes its foundation and point 
of departure. Everything which feeds and strength- 
ens piety is the indispensable condition of efficacious 
work. Everything which contributes to a profound 
intellectual formation is a priceless enrichment. It 
is not necessary to pour oneself out on the immediate 
need, eager for tangible results, here and now, to the 
detriment of doctrinal studies — those potencies for 
action at a future date of maturation. “Thought is 
the higher form of action,’ writes Pére Bourget. It 
is, indeed, its first source, if it is translated into 
action in the one who thinks. None of this remote 
preparation can be sacrificed. 


“But there must be the same concern for direct 
apostolic formation, which is the putting of this 
indirect formation into action, or, as the philoso- 
phers would say, its passage from potency to act... . 
Without those powerful reserves of piety and study, 
it is useless to think of radiating the apostolic spirit. 


“How does the matter stand in the various cen- 
ters of formation, under the precise point of this 
practical formation for the apostolate?” 


Trans. from Msgr. Leon-Suenens, L’Eglise en état 
de mission. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1955, pp. 150-151. 


“Perhaps it is not unavailing to point out in this 
brief note an obvious and, moreover, a known phe- 
nomena: by ‘individual’ we do not designate the 
male citizen; if the advancement of learning is con- 
siderable with men, it is even greater with women. 
This past age has integrated woman for the first 
time into the humanities. Have the consequences of 
this, which are incalculable, been studied from the 


ligious only if the training is marked by that unity, 
that wholeness and soundness that is suggested even 
by the very word. This quality should characterize 
all who envision the program. The higher superiors 
of a community will know the whole purpose behind 
the work of those in charge of postulants and novices. 
The novice mistress will realize and appreciate the 
unique contribution that each Sister working with 
her can make to the total effort. She will be grateful 
and even a little relieved that the young religious in 
her care will be able to learn from others besides 
herself. . . . In her humility and honesty she will be 
the first to acknowledge that each one working with 
her has something to offer these newest members of 
the community. . . . There must be that absolute 
unity, that splendid togetherness, that perfect team- 
work, if you will, that will edify, the while it accom- 
plishes its purposes. The lack of unity would quickly 
become apparent and would be as disedifying as it 
would be futile in accomplishing anything for the 
glory of God. In this all-important matter . . . the 
stakes are too big to allow for narrowness of view- 
point, or for what is worse, a spirit of proprietor- 


religious point of view? Even in the past century 
one addressed a woman as a minor and an unlearned 
person, as she was, and one introduced her as a 
minor and an unlearned person into spirituality. 
Would it not be necessary to take her, informed 
and independent like her brother, to teach her the 
guardianship of the Church, the liberty of Christ 
and the knowledge of God?” 


Trans. from H. Miiller, “L’homme psychique d’au- 
jourd’hui,” L’ascese chrétienne et l'homme 
contemporain. Cahiers de La Vie Spirituelle. 
Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1951, p. 232, 
footnote 10. 


“For the congregations of active life — especially 
for Sisters, who, very frequently, are much neglected 
so far as spiritual helps are concerned — it is nec- 
essary to provide effectively for their fitting forma- 
tion. Formation in the novitiate, especially where 
there are large numbers, is often too ‘collective,’ 
too uniform, and leveling, with no respect at all for 
individual personality. A better plan of spiritual 
assistance seems needed. From this there would 
spring much good for the Sisters and an increase in 
the efficacy of their apostolic life. 


“This ought to be understood, also, with due 
proportion of congregations of men. However, since 
the members of such congregations are habitually 
better instructed, there is perhaps not so great an 
urgency as for the Sisters.” 


Trans. from Rev. Gabriel A.S. Maria Magdalena, 
0.C.D., “La Vita Interiore Criterio Suprema 
del Rinnovemento ed Aggiormento della Vita 
Religiosa,” Acta et Documenta Congressus 
Generalis de Statibus Perfectionis (Rome, 
1950), t. 1, 141. 
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“It is charity, also, in the activities of the Church, 
in the fields of teaching and science, in the elemen- 
tary schools, secondary schools, and the universities. 
If, prescinding from the contents, we consider only 
the formal aspect of teaching and scientific work, 
we must then indicate as the characteristic element, 
the service of truth. .. . This devotedness to truth, 
promoted by the Church with its tremendous apos- 
tolate of teaching, renders a service of inestimable 
value for the reconciliation and the mutual under- 
standing of men and nations, and to the exchange 
of thoughts and collaboration of man with man, 
nation with nation.” 


Pius XII, “To the Italian Study Center for Inter- 
national Reconciliation,” Oct. 13, 1955. From 
the Catholic Messenger, Nov. 3, 1955. 


“T am afraid that many of us, religious and laity, 
sometimes have a tendency to be too complacent. 
We imagine that because education is in the hands 
of religious men and women, it is therefore bound 
to be superior education. 


“This is far from true. Our teachers, whatever 
their religious status, must be able; they must be 
well trained; they must have the facilities necessary 
for effective teaching.” 


Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, bishop of Bridge- 
port, in the Catholic Messenger, Davenport, 
lowa, Sept. 29, 1955, p. 5. 


“One cannot conceive of a ‘perfect’ life which is 
devoid of the apostolic spirit .... It remains a fact 
that religious life is defined in the first place as the 
quest for evangelical perfection. True, in certain 
ages and in certain sectors of Christianity, flowing 
perhaps from an over-individualistic ideal of soli- 
tude, the aspect of the personal search for God in 
separation from the world . . . has been able to fill 
up the rather exclusive monastic perspective. Yet it 
is certain that in our day, by an unmistakable return 
to the gospel and to St. Paul, no Christian, eager for 
perfection, would be led to separate himself from the 
great apostolic concerns of the Church of Christ... . 
And while granting to the contemplative life its ir- 
replaceable raison d’etre as a particular form of the 
religious state even its exemplary one — it must 
also be affirmed that the active Orders do not add on 
their apostolic activity to their religious state, but 
rather take up apostolic works precisely because for 
them the apostolate springs from their desire for 
evangelical perfection. 


“For this reason it is very important that re- 
ligious be fully aware of the efficacy of a community 
apostolate. The common effort at carrying out the 
works of the spreading of the gospel or of perform- 
ing works of charity will thus appear to them not as 
something added to religious life and more or less 


restrained by it, but as an extension of it and as 
perhans the most fruitful exercise of their common 
life. Not only will the common life have prepared 
them for their apostolic works by sanctifying them, 
but while continuing to be the proper framework of 
their lives and a means of their sanctification, it will 
also be for them — but only then — a means to their 
apostolate.” 


Trans. from Very Rev. D. Petrus Basset, O.S.B., 
Communicatio 2: “Accommodata renovatio 
statuum perfectionis quoad vitam commu- 
nem,” Acta et Documenta, Congressus Gen- 
ing Statibus Perfectionis (Rome, 1950), 
t. 1, 213. 


John E. Wise, S.J., “American Catholic Schools To- 
day,” School and Society, 82 (Oct. 1, 1955), 
101-104. 


This contribution to the “religion in education” 
issue of School and Society gives the text of the 
resolutions of the N.C.E.A. at the 1955 convention 
on the matter of professional standards for teachers. 
The SFC national chairman, Sister Mary Emil, 
I.H.M., is quoted, for her appeal in 1953 in favor 
of liberal arts education of teachers on all levels. It 
is stated that “any curtailing of the Sister-training 
program was opposed, even with temporary sacri- 
fices of teacher supply due to lengthened periods of 
preparation.” A warning against “soft pedagogy” 
is taken from an address of Very Rev. Paul C. 
Reinert, S.J., president of Saint Louis university 
and SFC national consultative committee member: 
“Catholic education must set its teeth against the 
too numerous manifestations of softness in today’s 
schools: abandonment of homework, over-emphasis 
on spread and neglect of depth in curriculum con- 
tent, disregard of the disciplinary and integrating 
values in such basic subjects as English, foreign 
languages, mathematics and science.” 


“The real obstacles to the true union of intel- 
lectual work with an interior life are simply self- 
seeking, a disordered personal satisfaction, and 
pride. Against these infirmities, intellectual work 
constitutes an effective antidote. Intellectual disci- 
pline, motivated by and accomplished with acts of 
virtue, gives true culture, refines the sensibilities, 
adds seriousiness to character and nobility to the 
heart, penetration and intellectual integrity to the 
mind. All this brings us nearer to God. Inevitably, 
therefore, the interior development of the young 
religious is the indispensable means of formation 
for the religious life.” 


Mother Mary Edwarda, O.S.U., provincial council- 
lor, Brunswick, Maine, “A Higher Superior 
Views Integration,”” New England regional 
meeting, Nov. 25, 1955. 
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Canon Jacques LeClereq. The Religious Vocation. 
Trans. the Earl of Wickham. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1955. 


This treatise offers a refreshing and enlightened 
approach to the question of religious vocation. The 


author takes “vocation” in the broad sense of an. 


invitation to sanctity, including contemplative and 
active forms, religious in the canonical sense of the 
word, secular, priestly or lay. He finds unity in the 
fundamental gift that a genuine vocation calls for, 
and diversity in the forms, which have chiefly ap- 
peared in order to meet historical situations. He 
tries to show what many of the great religious tra- 
ditions have brought to the common patrimony of 
vocation in its essentials. 


Canon Leclercq further examines the relations 
and tensions, between the concept of vocation to per- 
sonal holiness and the apostolic life. Formulas, long 
attached to monasticism and the vows, either fall 
away or gain new meaning under his searching re- 
appraisal of traditional! conceptions. He finds evi- 
dence for the connection between sanctification and 
the apostolate in the twofold evolution of our times 
— the tendency of secular clergy to form themselves 
into groups and to accept some of the restraints of 
rule and a superior in order to obtain the advantage 
of mutual support; and the contrary evolution in 
religious life, seeking to modify some community 
regulations that hinder the apostolate. In support 
of the latter trend Canon Leclercq cites Pius XII in 
Sponsa Christi (Nov. 21, 1950): “If these [purely 
historical and extrinsic] elements are no longer use- 
ful or prevent a greater good, one can see no par- 
ticular reason for preserving them.” It is shown 
that community life at present is developing along 
these lines, desiring customs for religious life based 
on a genuine spiritual need and not merely on a 
tradition that may have lost its justification. 


The author’s central emphasis is that the relig- 
ious state was not brought into being by law, but 
canon law governs and protects it: “The religious 
life is constantly ahead of the law, forever giving 
birth to new forms under which the gift [of voca- 
tion] may be offered, which the law then sets out 
to regulate and preserve from deviations.” 


One of the developments of our era is a sense of 
“concerted action.” This notion is having a pro- 
found effect upon community life, where communal 
activity, some special work belonging to a house, 
serves as a support and stimulant to the spiritual 
life. This view can enrich religious life, but it would 
only impoverish it if the community did not also 
furnish the members with a framework of life and 
of personal action outside of community life. 


Another unfinished question is the defining of 
the relation between renunciation and this develop- 
ing of the individual personality of the religious. 
To make use of all human values in God’s service 
calls for more renunciation than to discard them 
altogether. Hence, it may be that the demands on 
the modern day religious make necessary a different 
kind of formation, in order to insure interior aus- 


terity through fixing the mind in God in a radical 
and stable fashion. For example, only a matured 
and formed judgment can discern the difference 
between self-seeking politic maneuvers and the 
prudent asking of a permission under favorable 
circumstances for the good of an apostolic work. 
Again, when is domestic obedience to be exacted of 
a religious for his growth in humility and when is 
functional obedience sufficient, for the greater good 
of the apostolate? It can even happen, the author 
says, that by fidelity to the letter of the law religious 
end by doing the reverse of what the founders in- 
tended. There are the real dangers of becoming 
attached to outward forms, of becoming self-satisfied 
on the basis of material precision, of clinging to a 
monastery or Order for its own sake, of adopting a 
conservatism that is opposed to every change and 
attributes a sacred character to details of regula- 
tions. The happy mean is to be found in strict fidel- 
ity to the spirit in which the Orders were founded, 
joined with considerable flexibility as regards ma- 
terial forms. Such flexibility will be the product 
of detachment. The length and intensity of forma- 
tion should be in proportion to the intensity of the 


apostolate to be undertaken, and formation and—!23— 


—— work should go along together throughout 
ife. 


But what of the criticism, which the author cites, 
that a too individual and purely interior formation 
tends to produce a religious childishness, wherein 
the smallest problems take on an excessive impor- 
tance? Orders of men with the longest formation 
periods, Canon Leclercq replies, have been accused 
of many things, but they have never been reproached 
for childishness. Despite the difficulties, it remains 
true that the starting point for an apostolic vocation 
is a long and deep preparation; and even apart from 
spiritual formation, intellectual preparation takes 
a long time to mature, for to be a witness to the 
Church in the modern world requires a wide range 
of knowledge. There is no doubt, either, that the 
apostle must be capable of taking responsibilities 
and of exercising initiative. 


It will be seen that this volume has many sug- 
gestions bearing on religious formation. The work 
takes its place among the much-needed creative at- 
tacks on the key problems of religious life today — 
to help vocations still being formed, and to help 
formed vocations to purify themselves. 


— Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. 


“Thereupon you should see to it, beloved sons, 
that your subjects, after completing their noviceship, 
be assigned to houses distinguished for observance 
of your holy rules. These houses should offer also 
facilities for the most profitable and exact course 
of philosophy and theology, made in accordance 
with definite and ordered procedure. Definite and 
ordered procedure, we said: that is, not only should 
there be no promotion to a higher grade without 
sufficient proof of proficiency in the lower, but there 
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must not even be any curtailment or omission of any 

part of a course, nor any abbreviation of the time 

= — to a branch of study, as prescribed by 
e e. 


“Unwise, therefore — to speak conservatively — 
are those superiors who, pressed perhaps by time 
and necessity and desirous of availing themselves of 
their subjects’ ministries as soon as possible, wish 
their subjects to receive their training for the priest- 
hood by a sort of accelerated method... . 


“Has not experience proved that those who have 
made their studies hurriedly and without thorough- 
ness can scarcely ever, if at all, remedy this defect 
in their training, and that whatever little advantage 
may at times have been gained from this advanced 
reception of orders eventually fades away and van- 
ishes, since these religious must of necessity be less 
apt for the ministry?” 


Pius XI, Unigenitus Dei Filius, in Review for Re- 
ligious, XI (July, 1952), 192-193. 


“However, in my modest advisory capacity as 
preacher during your meeting I humbly appeal, es- 
pecially to the superiors of those teaching communi- 
ties who have been lax in heeding the exhortations 
of the Popes—who have slighted the important 
recommendations of Church authorities — who have 
disregarded the many timely resolutions adopted at 
the various educational conferences — who persist 
in following the unjust policies of assigning un- 
trained, unprepared junior Sisters, and at times 
even postulants, to teaching responsibilities, much 
to their detriment and that of the children and youth 
entrusted to their training and direction — for God’s 
sake, for the sake of the Sisters themselves, for the 
sake of the precious souls entrusted to your com- 
munity for direction, desist from all such unjust 
_ practices... . 


“T am quite certain that the intentions of the 
superiors in question were the best. At most they 
may be attributed to a misjudgment of the relative 
values and obligations. ... 


“We are aware that an enormous pressure has 
been exerted on all the teaching communities to staff 
ever-increasing and growing schools and hospitals. 
The assignment of untrained teachers to remedy ur- 
gent situations — situations with which you will 
always have to cope — was assuredly motivated by 
the willingness to oblige, to sacrifice, to do all that 
was possible in order to be of service to the Church, 
the diocese, the parish, the faithful. But... the 
price is too high to warrant acceptance of added 
burdens under the circumstances. .. . 


“Expansion of activities cannot justify the in- 
justice perpetrated in depriving a teaching Sister 
of the necessary preparation for her life’s work. The 
investment entailed in the proper religious, intellec- 
tual and moral training throughout the two to four 
additional years during the early period of religious 


life will be compensated by huge dividends through- 
out the spiritually and intellectually more fruitful, 
active, religious and teaching life of the adequately 
trained Sisters.” 


Rev. Theophane Kalinowski, O.F.M., provincial, As- 
sumption of the B.V.M. province, Pulaski, 
Wis., ““The Obligation of Adequate Academic 
and Theological Training of Teaching Sis- 
ters,” address at National Meeting of the 
Franciscan Teaching Sisterhoods, Alverno 
college, Nov. 28, 1953. 


“When our young people hear the statements: 
‘We must keep up to date’ and ‘Our efforts must be 
commensurate with the times,’ they are fired with an 
extraordinary ardor of soul; and, if they are serving 
under the standard of the religious militia, they 
keenly desire to direct the efforts of their future 
religious undertakings according to this principle. 
And, to a certain extent, this is proper. For it often 
has happened that the founding fathers of religious 
institutes conceived new projects in order to meet 
the challenge which newly emerging needs were 
urgently presenting to the Church and her works; 
and in this way they harmonized their enterprises 
with their age. Hence, if you wish to walk in the 
footsteps of your predecessors, act as they acted. 
Examine thoroughly the beliefs, convictions, and 
conduct of your own contemporaries; and, if you 
discover in them elements that are good and proper, 
make these worthwhile features your own; otherwise 
you will never be able to enlighten, assist, sustain, 
and guide the men of your own time.” 


Pius XII, “To Religious Men,” Dec. 8, 1950, from 
Review for Religious, XIV (May, 1955), 177- 
178. 


“At the end of these brief and general considera- 
tions, let us make the following assertions: (1) that 
intellectual instruction should be promoted as much 
as possible by religious studies as well as by secular 
sciences; (2) that study be cultivated independ- 
ently of the goal of the apostolate, as a means of 
increasing the glorification of God and the degree 
of individual perfection; (3) that there be used to 
advantage in intellectual education all that is sound 
and useful in what progress has achieved; (4) that 
the time employed in study not be considered as 
time subtracted from the apostolate. The apostolate 
ought not to be measured by quantitative but by 
qualitative criteria. Now after sanctity intellectual, 
scientific preparation is the quality which can con- 
tribute most in the apostolate.” 


Trans. from R. Sac. Iacobus Braghiroli, S.D.B., 
“Considerazioni Sull’istruzione Intellettuale 
Negli Stati Di Perfezione,”’ Acta et Docu- 
menta Congressus Generalis de Statibus Per- 
fectionis, t.3, (Rome: Libreria Internazionale 
Pia Societa S. Paola, 1950), 305. 
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“The Church is not a purely supernatural so- 
ciety; it is also human. It is incarnate, involved in 
the world, in some way in each of us, and conse- 
quently it acts as a leaven on the human as well as 
on the supernatural planes, these two planes, more- 
over, being united in a strictly intimate manner, like 
the body and the soul... . 


“It is more urgent than ever before that the 
whole Church be mission-minded, that Christians 
have a supplementary mission vocation. As to you, 
religious teachers, you must open your houses to 
externs, and have at heart forming them to be fu- 
ture soldiers of Christ, in whom you will develop at 
the same time the human and the Christian spirit. 
The teaching of history and geography is of prime 
importance and ought to be done in the spirit of a 
universal apostolate. ... 


“If Catholics get on well together, there would 
be no need for another apologetic: for charity is the 
great proof of Christianity. 


“But let us not neglect on this account to make 
demonstration of intellectual activity, following in 
this matter the invitation of St. Paul: ‘whatever 
things are true, whatever honorable, whatever just, 
whatever holy, whatever lovable, whatever of good 
repute, if there be any virtue, if anything worthy 
of praise, think upon these things.’ ” 


Trans. from “Problémes missionaires et problémes 
internationaux dans le monde d’aujourd’hui,” 
Pages d’Information, no. 2 (Dec., 1955), pp. 
17, 19-20. (Conference of the Rev. Queguiner, 
chaplain of the International Catholic Center, 
at the general reunion of teaching religious 
of the diocese of Paris). 


“To our dear daughter, Elizabeth Mleinek, chair- 
man of the association of Catholic German teachers: 


“ . . You can look back on these 70 years with 
deep thanks to God, with gratitude for the living 
power which your organization has proved to have 
under heavy storms, with gratitude to God, and next 
to God, to the present chairman of your organiza- 
tion. .. for always carrying the Catholic banner aloft 
and honorably. You can be grateful for these fruit- 
ful efforts which were surely directed by Divine 
Providence, efforts making for the economic and 
social betterment of the members, and for the 
heightening and deepening of their professional, 
spiritual and religious growth. This must be a basic 
law for you: We Catholic women teachers shall not 
be surpassed in educational attainments by any 
branch of teachers... . 


“We cherish a high opinion of the work of train- 
ing and educating through which the Cathtolic 
teacher, man and woman alike, essentially partici- 
pates — as you all know, today more often than in 
the parental home — in forming the child through- 
out the years of adolescence to the maturity of t’e 
young adult, fit for life, fortified in his religio: . 
convictions and in his moral will. However, you 
should always keep in mind that the animating at- 
mosphere of this formative work lies in the personal 


example of the truly deeply religious teacher, de- 
voted to her profession and to her children. 


“Your organization makes profession of those 
fundamentals which our worthy predecessor, Pius 
XI, enunciated in his encyclical, Divini Illius Ma- 
gistri. Remain faithful to your ideal, and even more 
faithful, if ever it is violently attacked. There is one 
thing which the Church will never in any case will- 
ingly renounce: the school of its own creed and the 
formation of its teachers conformably to the spirit 


of Catholic belief and the Catholic view of the world. 
Pius XII.” 


Translated from Osservatore Romano, June 2, 1955. 


CATHOLICS AND THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
His Excellency, Most Reverend John J. Wright 
Bishop of Worcester 
The following article is taken from the “Founder's Day Sermon,” 


delivered at Saint Louis university, Nov. 16, 1955. Selections from the paper 
are reprinted here with the kind permission of Bishop Wright. 


Speaking at the centennial of the American hier- 


archy, Archbishop John Ireland linked his plea for—125— 


the development of a vigorous intellectual life among 
our people to considerations of a pertinent and prac- 
— argument for the Faith. Archbishop Ireland 
said: 

This is an intellectual age. It worships intellect. 

It tries all things by the touchstone of intellect. The 
Church herself will be judged by the standard of 
intellect. Catholics must excel in religious knowl- 
edge. ... They must be in the foreground of intel- 
lectual movements of all kinds. The age will not 
take kindly to religious knowledge separated from 
secular knowledge. 

Lest anyone be tempted to minimize these con- 
tentions as perhaps reflecting some special American 
circumstances of time and place in which Archbishop 
Ireland spoke, let us note the example given us in 
our own day by the Holy See and notably by the 
reigning Chief Shepherd who so luminously blends 
the intellectual with the pastoral apostolate in the 
incomparable conferences which he gives the world 
week in, week out, on philosophy, on the physical 
sciences, on literature, law and the widest range of 
secular subjects — all to the end that he may demon- 
strate how congenial are sound religious and secular 
sciences, how inter-related are the truths of both, 
and how he who holds the place of primacy among 
those who pray, or rule, or sanctify, holds also the 
place of primacy among those who teach and there- 
fore is at home with intellectuals — the poets and 
prophets — as well as with the priest and princes. 


And, yet, there have been grave reasons in recent 
years to fear that in our newspapers and our forums, 
not to say even on our campuses, we have frequently 
revealed a nervous spirit of impatient and sullen 
anti-intellectualism. Such a spirit is surely incon- 
sistent with the enlightened understanding and elo- 
quent insistence of our forefathers concerning what 
must be the attitudes and accomplishments of Cath- 
olics in the realm of intellectual life if our Holy 
Mother, the Church, is to achieve her divinely in- 
tended growth in this land of privileged opportunity 
for her influence and action... . 
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A suspicious contempt for the intellectual life is 
far from being an exclusively Catholic phenomenon 
in the United States. It is... a kink in the American 
character fairly generally. It is the more unbecom- 
ing in Catholics, however, because it is so utterly out 
of harmony with any authentic Catholic tradition, 
and it is therefore the more painful that it should 
so often reveal itself on public questions and in 
community life as already so entrenched among us. 


There are, of course, refreshing signs of a re- 
quickened appreciation of the intellectual apostolate 
and of a re-evaluation of intellectual interests among 
Catholics. In recent months one may observe several 
indications that the question of the role and the 
responsibilities of the intellectual, both in the apos- 
tolic life of the Church and in the affairs of the 
general community, is, to risk a pathetic pun, at 
last coming to a head. One notes with joy a fresh 
solicitude among Catholics for a proper evaluation 
of the intellectual and his potential contribution to 
both the Kingdom of God and the City of Man... . 
A monthly magazine, published by priests for 
priests, editorialized in a recent issue on “the in- 
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has become almost an expletive among us. It is so 
synonymous with “egghead” and “bubble-head” that 
many of us would rather have reflections cast on the 
honesty of our ancestry than be designated “intel- 
lectuals” at the moment. 


This magazine, The Priest, finds the current dis- 
trust of the intellect largely justified in terms of 
short-range reaction to the follies of loosely defined 
“intellectuals,” but it also declares the reaction itself 
to be dangerous, indeed disastrous in terms of any 
long-range and authentically Catholic outlook. It 
writes: “To let just indignation over the intellec- 
tuals’ betrayal and crass stupidity ever lead us to a 
repudiation of the intellect itself would mean abso- 
lute disaster... .” 


It is healthy that Catholics are saying such things 
with increasing urgency and apostolic emphasis. It 
would be not only disastrous but also a bitter irony 
if any school of voluntarists, preoccupied exclusively 
with the virtues of the will, even sublime virtues so 
saving as obedience and so noble as loyalty, were to 
gain such ascendancy among the sons and daughters 
of the Church as to set at naught or almost annihi- 
_ _ intellectual tradition in the household of the 

aith. 


So many of the heresies which have wounded our 
Holy Mother, the Church, and robbed her of so many 
of her children have been voluntarist heresies. anti- 
intellectual in their roots and pretensions, that it 
would be pathetic indeed if anti-intellectualism now 
became a characteristic of those who have remained 
faithful to her obedience. 


From the stat pro ratione voluntas of Luther and 
the fides fiducialis of Lutheranism, through the blind 
fatalism of Calvin and the perverse austerities of 
Jansenism, to the sentimentality and exaltation of 
instinct or feeling which, for all its superficial show 
of scholarship. characterized religious Modernism, 
the heresies which have divided the Christian flock 


in these last four centuries have been chiefly volun- 
tarist and anti-intellectual. By the same token, the 
inspired witness of Our Holy Mother, the Church, 
from the Counter-Reformation, the Council of Trent 
and the Ratio Studiorum, to the Council of the Vati- 
can and the Syllabus against Modernism, has been 
a witness at once to the reality of revelation and to 
the validity of reason, to the essential part of ra- 
tional elements even in the supernatural act of faith 
and to the divine origin of the primacy and rights 
of the intellect in the natural order. 


What a doubly tragic irony it would be, then, if, 
after centuries of battling for the natural law and 
the rights and function of reason, as well as for the 
primacy of the intellect over passion, emotion, in- 
stinct or even will, the Church should find herself 
represented in the world of the college, the press or 
the forum by sons and daughters contemptuous of 
that “Wild, living intellect of man” of which New- 
man spoke and cynical about the slow, sometimes 
faltering, but patient, persevering processes by 
which intellectuals seek to wrest some measure of 
order from the chaos about us. 


How to prevent the spread of such a spirit of 
anti-intellectualism? How to uproot and annul it 
where it may have gained ground? How to foster 
anew a truly Catholic reverence for the gifts of the 
intellect and a wholesome vigilance for their proper 
use and growth? These are timely questions for our 
universities to face. 


Our text this morning suggests the spiritual and 
theological context within which the question of the 
dignity and the vocation of the intellectual should be 
evaluated by persons of truly Catholic mentality. 
“Christ Jesus, in Whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. .. .”” Does not this descrip- 
tion of the Eternal Son of God Incarnate among us 
impel meditation on Christ as the inspiration and 
the exemplar of all intellectuals worthy of the name? 
Because He was reared in the home of Joseph and 
Mary subjecting Himself to them in all things, we 
have proposed Him in our schools as the model of 
obedient adolescence. Because He was reputed to 
be the carpenter’s Son and plied the trade of His 
foster-father, we have asked ourselves what He 
would do as a worker, and we have hallowed the 
cause of labor by the memory of His human toil. 
Because He shed tears of predilection over the capi- 
tal city of His nation and paid the coin of tribute to 
Caesar, we have seen in Him the example of the 
good citizen. Because He preached a gospel destined 
to reach and unite all men, because He placed at the 
equal disposition of mankind without exception the 
treasures He came to share, we have sought in Him 
the qualities of the Christian internationalist. Christ 
the King, Christ the Priest, Christ the Judge, Christ 
the Friend — all these we have studied in our classes 
and meditated in our chapels. As a result, these 
human offices and callings have been cleansed of 
their dross in our eyes and placed in their proper 
supernatural and eternal perspectives. 


At a moment when the word “intellectual” has 
become a reproach and when the vocation of the 
intellectual has become obscured or even discredited, 
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is it not time to reflect prayerfully on Christ the 
Divine Intellectual, the Eternal Logos of the Father, 
all Divinity summed up in one Divine Idea and then 
made Man, that Person of the Adorable Trinity Who 
is best described in terms of the Thought of the 
Divine Intellect, as the Third Person is best de- 
scribed in the terms of the Love of the Divine Will 
— the Word of God, “Christ Jesus, in Whom are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge!” 


Meditation on Christ so understood may help 
sanctify and inspire the work of intellectuals even 
as our preaching on Christ the Worker or Christ 
the loyal Son of His race has done so much to elevate 
and hallow Christian labor or patriotism. It will 
throw new light on the Christ-like function of the 
genuine intellectual, called to imitate Christ by mak- 
ing incarnate for each generation and each culture 
something at least of the treasures of eternal wisdom 
and knowledge, the divine ideas summed up totally 
and perfectly in the Person of the Son, the Logos, 
the Verbum (quod) caro factum est et habitavit in 
nobis, that we might see His glory and be guided 
by it. 


Obviously such an understanding of the sublime 
vocation and preeminent dignity of the intellectual 
involves no plea for intellectual license or academic 
irresponsibility. But it does imply that the “living 
intellect” has a certain divinely appointed autonomy 
and that every valid word of truth has rights ana- 
logous to that freedom which St. Paul proclaimed 
for the word of God: verbum Dei non est alligatum. 
We make no plea for disloyalty, and we hold the will 
in no contempt when we warn against the volun- 
tarism which is at the core of all Fascism, Red or 
Black, and when we lament an anti-intellectualism 
which mocks that spiritual faculty by which the sons 
of men most nearly reflect the image of the Eternal 
Son of God. 


To this needed spiritual and theological emphasis 
our schools and colleges can add other means of re- 
habilitating the name and nature of the intellectual 
vocation. Perhaps it is necessary at the moment for 
us teachers and priests to develop a special patience 
witii the bright and the sometimes irritatingly bril- 
liant, a patience comparable to that which we have 
always virtuously tried to have toward the dull. 
Perhaps it is needed that we be slow to label “revo- 
lutionaries” or “liberals” in any unfavorable sense 
those who have many ideas, including occasional 
disturbing ideas, instead of a mere comfortable few 
—or none! Perhaps it were well if for a season or 
two we preached as often on intellectual sloth as we 
tend to preach on intellectual pride. 


The dangers of intellectual pride are many and 
grave, and we do well to discipline ourselves and our 
students in the moral and ascetical controls of this 
as of all other vices. But the dangers of intellectual 
stagnation are not less grievous both for individual 
personality, for the common good and for the 
Church. The wrath of the stupid has laid waste the 
world quite as often as has the craft of the bright. 


Pride is no more the necessary concomitant of 
intellect than humility is necessarily the invariable 


adornment of those lacking in intellectual gifts. 
Teachers and spiritual directors among us may be 
well advised to remember that while it is doubtless 
better to feel compunction thar to know its defini- 
tion, still the grace to repent and to repent humbly 
is not necessarily impeded by an informed under- 
standing of what compunction is, or by even a 
knowledge of the bibliography on the subject, to- 
gether with the history of those who have felt com- 
punction to their own profit and ours —or those 
who have failed to do so, with resultant grave loss 
to themselves and injury to mankind. 


A typical Catholic university can do a great 
service toward correcting the prevailing prejudice 
against intellectualism by demonstrating that there 
is no “intellectual class” in the divisive and exclusive 
senses in which we speak of “proletarian” or “peas- 
ant” or so-called “noble” class. Our students tend 
to come from many “classes” and especially from 
working and middle class families. When our uni- 
versities develop the intelliectuality which is latent 
in the common sense, good taste and alert minds 
found more or less equally among all “classes,”’ they 
produce authentic intellectuals in the fullest and 
fairest sense of the term, whatever the subsequent 
— vocations or interests of the genuine intel- 
ectual. 


Possibly it would break the spell and ease the 
tension which surrounds the word “intellectuals” if 
we stopped using the word for awhile, and used 
instead the more rugged word “scholars,” a more 
solid word, perhaps, and so easily associated with 
the word “‘saints.” In the days when this University 
was founded men aspired to be known as “good 
scholars,” and perhaps we would have more sturdy 
and more respected intellectuals if we intensified our 
efforts to make our students “good scholars” again. 
If the word “intellectual” has a recent history of 
effeteness and ineptness, the word “scholar” still 
keeps its ancient and honorable repute. 


In any case, we cannot work too urgently for the 
highest effectiveness of our universities in gradu- 
ating lovers of ideas, intellectual scholars or schol- 
arly intellectuals, as you choose. Pope Pius XI is 
quoted as calling the loss of the European worker 
“the great tragedy of the nineteenth century,” and 
the recent history of the part of the workers in the 
great struggles of the twentieth century confirms his 
melancholy judgment. The loss of any class or any 
notable part of any class is a source of embarrass- 
ment and grief to Our Holy Mother, the Church. 


But given the nature of the new struggles which 
lie ahead, the struggles we describe by the awkard 
but significant word “ideological,” no tragedy of the 
twentieth century could be greater than the loss to 
the Church of intellectuals, those who deal in ideolo- 
gies and who love ideas. 


Speaking at the mid-century convocation at 
Massachusetts Tech five years ago, Winston Church- 
ill spoke of the great battles of the future. He said 
they would no longer be fought on the level of 
colonial empires, or political empires or for the 
dominance of empires of oil, precious metal or vast 
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populations. The struggles of the future, he said, 
will be on the level of the “empires of the mind.” 


The phrase is striking, and it has the ring of 
prophecy. The battle for the minds of men, for the 
furtherance of ideas rather than political boundaries 
or military spheres of influence, is a battle in which 
the Holy Catholic Church not only belongs but must 
be victorious if God’s will is to prevail. In such a 
battle our schools, colleges and universities are in- 
dispensable arsenals and training grounds, our in- 
tellectuals are the soldiers and lieutenants. Of these 
may Christ be the Commander, Christ Jesus the 
Divine Intellectual, “in Whom are all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.” 


“Have we ourselves perhaps too often dissoci- 
ated, if not opposed, the ‘religious’ formation and 
the ‘intellectual and apostolic’ formation of the 
teacher? The young woman who wishes to give 
herself in the education of children has often a 
generosity more impulsive than reflective. She 
shrinks from the necessity. of putting forth the 
effort to make for herself a difficult and perhaps 
perplexing synthesis. How should one present to 
her the vocation of the ‘teaching religious’ in its 
profound integration, as a unit cemented by charity, 
wherein the whole of life and all its acts are focused 
against the background of ordinary work, of the 
regular accomplishment according to the will of God 
of a vocation of prime importance — even indispens- 
able — for the Church and for Christian society? 


“It is an interiorally vitalizing concept, this cen- 
tering of all of youth’s attention on the real unity 
(however it may look) of a life completely dedicated 
to the work which is the highest in the world, after 
the priestly ministry: the education of human per- 
sons, who, through our humble lives, can know and 
meet God.” 


Trans. from “De quelque statistiques,” Pages d’In- 
no. 1 (Octobre-Novembre, 1955), 
p. 19. 


“Yet out of the stir and bustle of our day, there 
could come a reinvigorated college, sure of purpose 
and actually producing the kind of men who can 
vitalize and give good directions to the community 
and the state, but it will only come from the self- 
limitation which results from clarity of purpose and 
singleness of aim. What kind of place should a col- 
lege be? A place of quiet and repose, of contempla- 
tion, of concern with enduring values, a place where 
men and women may mature an abiding sense of 
social responsibility and wherein they may generate 
a moral drive of lifelong urgency.” 


Philip G. Davidson, “Liberal Arts Colleges Have a 
Primary Obligation to Superior Students,” 
A Call for Action to Meet the Impending In- 
crease in College and University Enrollment. 
American Council on Education (May, 1954), 
p. 21. 


“The mission of the intellectual is that of being 
a guide to those who surround him; but a guide who 
cannot content himself with directing abstract be- 
ings, endowed with intellect, but rather concrete, 
complex beings. This means that the intellectual of 
today cannot limit himself to being an ordinary 
teacher of one science, but that his knowledge and 
his prestige ought to be placed at the service of 
the whole man. He ought to be both an educator 
and an apostle... . 


“Recent history has shown that the intellectual, 
the man of science, the social leader, have been much 
better prepared technically than humanistically, and 
therefore the Holy Father urges that man again 
acquire a healthy interior balance, to which all 
authentic education ought to aspire. ... 


“But one should not conclude from this that the 
Pope is not exacting in what concerns a specifically 
scientific formation. It is precisely the Catholic in- 
tellectual whom he commands to walk in the fore- 
front of knowledge.” 


Trans. from Gabriel de Sotiello, O.F.M. Cap., “Ori- 
entaciones Pontificias: Valor Humanistico y 
Sobrenatural del Saber,” Salmanticensis, II 
(Fasc. 2, 1955), 414-415. 


“... Shall our courses of study face the problem 
of making education a moulding force in society, 
or will they chisel knowledge out in parcels and feed 
them to segments of the population? . . . Television 
and all other visual and aural aids are here to be 
employed in education. Certainly they will serve to 
confound confusion yet more universally, if they 
are merely imposed on old methods, like a gay new 
postage stamp on a thrice-used postal wrapper. If 
there is one thing pre-eminently incapable of being 
patched, it is a method of teaching. A method is an 
integrated expression of the whole philosophy of ed- 
ucation ; it is implanted in the defined purpose of the 
teaching and must flower in its accomplishment. .. . 


“The age is calling for scholars able to diagnose 
the. intellectual needs of society and able to map 
education so that the coming generations can meet 
these needs. Orientation for this career must be 
started among the potential intellectuals in our 
schools of education. .. . 


“As a teacher you will direct children, of what- 
ever age, to a realization of their abilities and a 
knowledge of their place in the universe. As a mem- 
ber of your profession, you must use your classroom 
experience as a basis for constant help in the an- 
swering of the questions: What in this process of 
education can be improved? How does my contribu- 
tion forward or delay the whole?” 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, arch- 
bishop of Boston, in address at the opening 
of the second semester at the Boston college 
School of Education, Jan. 31, 1956. From the 
Boston Pilot, February 4, 1956, p. 10. 
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